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The New Novel by the Author of 
‘THE MASQUERADER ”’ 


MAX 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 





EADING newspapers have taken (Par up for extensive 
L review—a chorus of praise swelling across ‘the country 

and echoing from beyond the ocean in the English press. 
Almost without exception they say the story is better than 
(high praise, indeed), “more breathless 
in interest, with a central situa- 
tion justas strong.” Mrs. Thurs- 
ton has “caught the atmosphere, 
the glitter, the restlessness of life 
in these deft, pleasant pictures.” 
One critic says the novel is “beau- 
tiful, exquisite—there is an ache 
in the throat in those scenes when 
Charpentier’s music floats out on 
the luminous night.”. A remark- 
able thing about this love story 
is that the heroine is also the hero. 
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North American Review 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 


Ninety-six years of vigorous, forcible living and thinking—a reco: 
without a parallel among publications on this continent—calls for { 
ting commemoration. THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW is ninety 
years young. Anything that lives must grow, and it is by this grow: 


and progress that THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, with the Decembi+ 


number, hopes to begin its ninety-seventh year a better, a larger, 
more necessary review, both to its present friends and to new on 
To this end changes will be made in its size and 
changes here mean improvements—the expenditure of more tin 
more thought and more money. 
slightly larger and the proportions brought into the finest harmo: 
of good taste. The number of pages each month will be increas: 


present at a glance the table of contents. 


and aN. 





This increased size will permit an even wider and more complet 
realization of what a world review should be than has been possil 
in the past. In character unchanged, the possibility for usefuln« 
will be greatly enlarged. Articles on current topics by the editor w 
appear frequently. ° 

One feature thus made possible is the publication of a new novel | 
Joseph Conrad. It is called “ Under Western Eyes.’ This is in 


appearance—an | 


The size of the page is to be mace 


The cover hereafter will be a rich, warm gray in color, and it wi! 
Typographically there w:!] 
be great improvement, the text being set in type of an increased beauty 


A GREAT NOVEL BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


il 


IV 


all 


probability Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece—more than fiction, more than 


character-study—and his standing to-day has made him one of tl 
very few fiction writers who could be included in such a periodical ; 
THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


BEGINNING WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
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The changes here announced will come with the number for Decem- 


ber, to be published November 3oth, which begins the ninety-sevent 
year of THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 





HOWELLS 





Twain 


q “Tf the aurora borealis were to give its wireless opinion of 
zig-zag lightning it would doubtless be something like Mr. 
Howells’s view of Mark Twain; so that Mark Twain himself, when seen through the 
twinkling Howellsian temperament, becomes less a humorist than a singularly inter- 
esting specimen of what Mark was wont to call ‘the damned human rac e, with an ac- 
cent of pity on the emphatic word. Yet the charm of Clemens is here, the eternal boy 
in him, with mellow echoes of his inextingutshable laughter. T he value of Mr. How- 
ells’s portrait ts largely due to its unique frankness.” —Cuicaco RecorD-HERALD. 
q ‘One reads the pages with eagerness, admitted thus to the intimacy of two 
men of power, men who have each influenced the ideals of his time and brought 
honor to American letters at home and abroad.” —Nrw York AMERICAN. 
In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five 
q years, Mr. Howells has drawn a unique picture of Mark Twain. 
No one else can speak with quite the same authority or from the sam 
point of view. Without his contribution, the literature regarding 
Mark Twain would be forever incomplete. Many hitherto unpub 
lished stories are related—Matthew Arnold’s first meeting with Mark 
Twain and what he said; how Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells escorted! 
a would-be suicide down Beacon Street; how gloriously the two of them 
missed seeing the centennial ceremonies at Concord in 1875; how 
wrathfully Twain reported a young lady at a telegraph-ofhce who 
treated him with insolence, and how quickly he forgave her and pre- 
vented her discharge; an interview with Grant—all sorts of things, in 


short, which show the man’s character and temperament in a strong 
light. The closing chapters are a glowing tribute of friendship. 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8v0, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.40 net 
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The workmen on the many-storied buildings of our cities attain approximately to the aviator’s view of the world of man. The steel-worker in the 
Picture, who is swinging out over the wharves, reminds one of some fabled demi-god condemned by Jupiter ta hang in chains between heaven and earth 
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Comment 


Next Week 

PoLiviCALLY speaking, this paper goes to press 
hetween hay and erass. We think we know, as 
we write these words, how things are going Elec- 
tion Day, but the reader, when he reads them, 
will know how they have really gone. Under the 
circumstances, we deem it advisable to postpone 
conversation on the results till next week. 


Tatt Not an Issue 

Any one who has been sclicitous for the suecess 
of the Democratic ticket in this State may as well 
be thankful that pre-clection discussion here was 
not carried on in the plane of Seeretary Mac 
VEAGH’S speech last week at Toledo. The Secre- 
tary talked about the tariff and about Tarr— 
especially Tarr. Tle is himself heartily in favor 
of revision downward. Ie admitted freely that 
the Payne law does not fulfil the promises of the 
Republican platform, but he said it was a great 
first step, that the President signed it because he 
believed no better law could be produced at the 
time and with the means in hand. A means to 
get a better law he found in the tariff board for 
whieh the Psyxe law provided. 

Mr. Mac Veacu also spoke of President Tart’s 
attitude toward conservation as another thing that 
entitled him te Republican support, and of the 
President himself he said to the Ohio men: 


You have all the reasons—publie and private—for 
being proud of vour Ohio President. He is worthy of 
his high station, And he is a man who makes good. 
He is eminently and before all others in public life a 
man of practical achievements, Ever since he has been 
in public life he has broveht home what he went after. 
\nd never more than since he has been President. He 
has already a big bag of game. He is already laden 
with practical and permanent triumphs. And he is not 
in any degree whatever near the end of his broad and 
wise plans and purposes of public usefulness. 

Hle'is a remarkable statesman without any possible 
question. Tle is a constructive statesman of a high 
order, He is a progressive statesman. with all that 
line constructive temper and quality which fixes and 
establishes progress as he goes along, 

He stands. as a rock, for all the advanced policies 
and for all the progressive ideas to which our party, 
and the nation, had so wonderfully awakened under the 
leadership of RoosrveLr., and which were adopted into 
the great platform of 1908; and he has faithfully and 
powerfully made them all his own, both by enlarging 
and advancing them and by constructively erystal- 
lizing them, so far as he has vet had time enough, and 
protecting them by the law of the land. 

This is a wonderful President we are talking about: 
and this is a wonderful reeord we are talking about. 
And we are talking of a man who is all a man, and who 
as a publie man and political leader has but one im- 
portant shortcoming. His one practical failing is— 
and that his countrymen will forgive him—that in 
publie affairs he cannot think, is wholly ineapable of 
thinking, of his own personal interests. 


We had very little talk of this sort from the 
Republican speakers in the campaign here in New 
York. 
Mr. Roor tried to bring him in, but it was no 
use;.the people knew hetter. We believe the lead- 
ing Republican campaigner made perfunctory al- 
lusions to the President from time to time, but 
Mr. Tarr was not diseussed in this State. Tle 
was discussed in Ohio a little by Mr. Mac Veacu 
and by Mr. Knox, but was he an issue there? 
With the electicn returns before him, the reader 
of this week’s WerkLy ean judge how much truth 
there was in the assertion of Dr. Crar tes ReEep, 
of Cineinnati, quoted (November 4th) in the Sun: 


President Tarr was not an issue here. 
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Tarr is not an issue in Ohio. The whole issue is 
ROOSEVELT or no RoosEVELT. That is all that is divid- 
ing the Republican ranks in that State. There are no 
indications this year, as there usually are, by which 
anybody can predict majorities one way or another. 
The only thing we can tell is that we are in the presence 
of an upheaval—a voleanic one at that, and you can’t 
tell where the lava is going to fall. 


The Oratory of the Campaign 

Again, after the deluge of campaign speaking, 
the inquiry is pertinent, What has become of 
eloquence, of high art in oratory? We have all 
heen reading speeches every day for a month or 


‘two. Some of us have even had the energy to 


eo and listen to a few of them. Can any one of 
us declare that he has either heard or read a 
single one that could be ealled great? Is there 
so much as a single paragraph that sticks in one’s 
mind because it had the thrill of genuine elo- 
quenee—of high thought, suffused with strong 
feeling, nobly phrased? Our hands do not all 
20 up at onee, and if, after a while, anybody 
answers, the names most likely to be mentioned 
are probably the late Senator Do.tiver’s and 
Wooprow WILsox’s. Doctor Witson’s is certain- 
ly the one oraterical reputation that the campaign 
has most distinetly enhaneed. But the papers, 
although they have reported him liberally, have 
seemed much more intent on bringing out what- 
ever was striking or unusual in his views or mere- 
ly epigrammatic in kis language than on deter- 
mining his claim to the really highest attainment 
in publie speech. They have, as a rule, left out 
altogether the passages, particularly the perora- 
tions, in which he sought to move rather than 
merely convinee his hearers. That seems to be 
the fashion of present-day reporting, and_ pos- 
sibly it is in part responsible for the apparent 
dearth of eloquence in our oratery. But a more 
probable partial explanation is that the orators 
themselves are foo much in the habit of speaking 
to the papers rather than te the audiences in front 
of them. For true oratory is like acting: the 
highest effeets of which it is capable are imme- 
diate, direct. They ean be repeated by the aid 
of print only as the reader is stirred to merge 
himself in an imaginary audience. If we read 
the papers less we should doubtless not only go 
oftener to hear our public men speak, but also 
have more exciting public speaking to listen to. 


Next 

And now, for nearly two years, the absorbing 
political topic will be the question of who will be, 
and who ought to be, the next Republican and 
Democratic candidates for the Presidency. In 
the Democratic camp there will be a healthy 
rivalry. So much jis assured by the character 
of the campaign which that party has at last 
been waging, and of the candidates it has at last 
been putting forward, in a number of important 
States. There is every reason to believe that the 
baleful dominance of a single personality in the 
party councils is ended. Let every good Demo- 
crat help to see to it that that sort of thing shall 
not oceur again. On the other side, too, we may 
hope that, in case opposition to President Tarr’s 
renomination develops, the struggle will be open 
and above-board. But there is still, as for many 
years, a difficulty in the way, a temptation to un- 
fairness and secreey and corruption. We refer, 
of course, to the situation in most of the Southern 
States, where the tittle Republican machines, 
headed by their several “ referees,” although they 


are utterly wunrepresentative and although they . 


never secure a single vote in the electoral college, 
can nevertheless name something like a third of 
the delegates to Republican national conventions. 
We do not believe the country will much longer 
permit the national managers of the Republican 
party te deal with that situation in the culpable 
manner in which they have been dealing with it 
for forty years. 


About Right 

Credit our neighbor, Life, with the best defini- 
tion of the Colonel’s limitations. “ Enormous,” 
says Life, “as are his powers of locomotion and 
exhortation, he eannot sit down without assist- 
ance.” And Life has reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that his fellow countrymen ought to supply 


the assistance. 


The Negro Vote 

Now that the campaign is over we shall doubtless 
hear more of the part race has plaved in it. The 
slate-makers have, of course, considered the various 
‘racial “votes” in choosing men for the lesser 
places on the State tickets. but the maneuvring 
for Trish or Hebrew or Polish or Hungarian sup- 
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port by open or subterranean appeals to supposed 
racial and religious prejudices usually appears 
rather late in the game. Sometimes it does no} 
appear at all, except to the very watchful. Thx 
National Independent League, an organization 0! 
negroes, supposed to be controlled by Foraker of 
Ohio, put in more or less work among the negroes 
of various Northern States to help defeat ecandi- 
dates known as RoosEveLtT men. Incidentally, it 
endorsed Dix in New York, and Harmon in 
Ohio, and WiLson in New Jersey, and declared war 
particularly on LopGeE in Massachusetts. Whether 
the League represents any considerable number ot 
the negro voters, or only represents Foraker, i- 
not authoritatively stated. When similar organi- 
zations have heretofore attempted to speak for 
that race, the election returns have usually failed 
to sustain them-—unless they have advocated 
solid loyalty to the Republican party. Things 
may, however, be changing, even in that respect. 
in this remarkable year. It would not be a bai 
thing for the negro race if a change should appear. 
The League’s particular reason for being “ inde 
pendent ” may not be a very strong one, but ther 
are reasons enough why no American should fec! 
bound to any one party because of his race, anid 
there are special reasons why negroes everywher: 
should learn that they are free to vote Democratic 
whenever their interests and convictions, whether 
individual or racial, prompt them to that course. 


An Inter-racial Conference 

The idea of a congress of religions is no longer 
a novelty; and now we are told that London is 
to witness next summer a congress of races. The 
spirit of international co-operation is in the air, 
and the principle has undoubtedly proved feasible 
and valuable in many wavs. To pass from it to 
the principle of inter-racial co-operation is nat- 
ural. Let us hope also that the enterprise will 
prove equally feasible. But no enterprise is helped 
in the long run by blinking any of the obstacles 
in the way of it, and it is well to observe at the 
outset that there are difficulties in the way of 
inter-racial co-cperation that do not apply to 
international co-operation or to  eo-operation 
among churches. There is nearly always some- 
body who ean speak authoritatively for a nation. 
and a reasonably authoritative representation of 
a church organization is also usually attainable. 
But no one ean speak authoritatively for a race. 
No one can commit a race to any particular course 
of action or of inaction. A congress of races 
cannot, therefore, give to any action it may take 
any binding foree whatever. The members can- 
not legislate, they cannot negotiate; they can 
only confer. 

And even as a conference such a gathering will 
have serious limitations. It will be composed, of 
course, only of enlightened and progressive mem- 
bers of the various races engaged in it. They will 
be exceptional men, with ideas and ideals in ad- 
vance of those of the mass of their respective 
fellows. They cannot therefore be thoroughly 
representative. It is- the general rule concerning 
friction and prejudice between races that they 
grow stronger and more violent the lower one 
goes in the séale of intelligence and education. 
and that they tend to disanpear. or at least to 
lose their dangerous auality, the higher one 
ascends in that seale. The great cure for them 
is education, enlightenment, culture. The cul- 
tivated gentlemen. who will assemble in London 
in July will devote themselves hopefully and in- 
telligently, and we trust profitably, to the study 
of the various problems of race now troubling 
the world; but they will not themselves be tlic 
object-lessons in the actual state of feeling be- 
tween races which less inte'ligent delegatious 
would be. The really most troublesome and _ per- 
plexing race problems are those brought abou! 
by the constant contact of great masses of tlic 
unenlightened of one race with great masses f 
the unenlightened of another and a_ dissimili:r 


race. 


Talking Banking to the. Bankers 

The bankers at their recent convention at Los 
Angeles took no action on the currency ques 
tion, but two of the principal speeches they |:s- 
tened to dealt with that issue. Senator Burt.’ 
of Ohio, a member of the Monetary Commissiov, 
laid down four principles to be observed in aiy 
plan of currency regulation. We should, he said, 
be as careful to cut down circulation when it | 
redundant as to increase it in periods of scarc: 
and distress. For a second rule he added that ‘'¥ 
demands of trade, not any arbitrary or politi 
foree, should be the controlling factor in de!°r 
mining how much cireulation to have at any tine 
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aud how long to continue it. For a third rule 
he declared that all circulating notes should have 
as nearly absolute security as possible; that is to 
say, it will not do to give to the notes of a bank 
no greater sanctity than to its other debts. His 
fourth contention was that the privilege of issuing 
notes ought not to be profitable to banks directly, 
hut only indirectly, by helping them to serve their 
customers better and to meet all emergencies 
promptly. 

The other speaker, Mr. Irvinc I. Busu, spoke 
os chairman of the committee on currency of the 
New York Merchants’ Association, and what he 
snid had in it the value that belongs to any 
product of discussion. His committee, he said, 
liad studied the idea of a central bank and had 
found it in some respects undesirable. But he 
nevertheless went on to declare his faith that 
some modification of that idea will prove the best 
thing for our needs. He would keep our present 
banking system, but add to it a central establish- 
ment, and he held that the doubts about the form 
of that establishment come down to two points: 
the limitation of its functions and the method of 
selecting its board of governors. His solution of 
the problem of the board would be to make it up 
of some bankers, some government officials, and 
some business men not engaged in either bank‘ng 
or polities; but he did not tell precisely how the 
three groups could be kept in balance. He would 
limit the establishments to the three functions of 
dealing in foreign exchange, rediscounting cer- 
tain designated forms of short-term commercial 
paper and bills of exchange of regular financial 
institutions, and, finally, issuing bank-notes. He 
would make the building up and protection of our 
gold reserve distinctly its duty, and he would 
turn over to the government all its profits above 
four per cent., holding that bankers and business 
men would nevertheless be glad to serve in its 
directorate for the same reason that lawyers are 
glad to sit on the bench of the Supreme Court. 

Here, it will be observed, is no proposal merely 
to imitate slavishly the Bank of England or any 
other foreign establishment, either in the con- 
stitution or the precise functions of ours. The 
plan is weakest in dealing with the Board of 
Senator Burton’s idea hardly con- 
stitutes a plan at all. 


Governors. 


High Finance and the Cheap Maocazines 

Again the cheaper monthly magazines are 
making copy about the money “power, and un- 
deniably most of us find it readable. The more 
powerful the money power is made to appear, and 
the more helpless we all are made to feel in its 
grasp, the better we like the article. Occasionally, 
however, it occurs to us that these things are 
read very widely, by all sorts of people, and that 
a good many people take them quite seriously. 
They help to make public opinion, and they are 
having their influence in polities. Are they writ- 
ten out of knowledge, and conscientiously, or is 
it the deliberate aim of the writers to make them 
as startling, and in that way as readable, as pos- 
sible? Some of the information in them is no 
doubt true; some of their general conclusions may 
also be truae—though nothing is lost in the state- 
ment; but they contain misleading things and 
also very shallow and superficial things. - Here, 
for instance, is one of these writers, in Every- 
body's, explaining what “the enemy ”—that is, 
the great predatory financiers—are doing right 
now. We will see, he explains, if we will only 
look in two places at once. “In Wall Street they 
are after banks, and at Washington they are 
alter a central bank.” That is to say, the same 
people who are after getting control of all the 
hig private banks are trying to set up a central 
bank. What the reader is asked to believe is that 
movement for monetary reform is nothing but 
i scliish scheme of certain great interests. The 
iden that those very interests, being the same 
Interests that: already have so much power in our 
fnhancial system—so much too much power— 
woul find a properly governed and safeguarded 
een al institution an interference rather than a 
lel probably has not occurred to this writer at 
all. The odds are ten to one that he has made 
no ise whatever of the very valuable literature 
of the subject which the Monetary Commission 
ha secured and published; that he has not taken 
ut ail the obvious means to make himself ac- 
quai ted with what he is writing about. Prac- 
'y the only authority given for any of the 
‘'nents in the series of articles is the reports 
' conversations with unnamed bankers and rail- 
roo’! men and other people supposed to know more 


than the rest of us about business and about 
Mie a : : 
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Such articles are not very trustworthy material 
for forming one’s serious opinions about great 
civic and economic questions; but they are not 
much worse than a good many of the public 
speeches that get the first page in the newspapers. 
Meanwhile, if we leave out the college professors, 
how many of us are taking the trouble to go 
beyond the newspapers and the cheap magazines 
and getting at material that really is trustworthy ? 
It’s a disturbing question. 


Lerd Morley of Blackburn ers 

In one of the papers, the cablegram from Lon- 
don announcing Lord Moruey’s resignation from 
the Cabinet was amusingly amplified with the 
comment that “he is one of AnpRew CaRrNEGIE’S 
closest personal friends”! We can hardly believe 
that many educated Americans required this par- 
ticular evidence that Lord Moriry is a_ person 
of distinction. In a letter to an American friend 
he once called attention to the fact that our read- 
ing public is much larger than Great Britain’s, 
and it is quite possible that his Burke, his 
Cromwell, and his Gladstone, not to speak of his 
other books, have had more readers in America 
than among his own countrymen. It would be 
interesting, if it were possible, to learn whether he 
is more widely known among us as man of letters 
or as statesman: but it is unquestionably as man 
of letters that he is best known.” Even as man 
of letters, however, and even before he went into 
publie life at all, he was essentially a publicist. 
From the beginning, his fine intellect has been 
drawn to the problems of society, to polities in 
its larger aspects, to the noble business of the 
ordering of states; and his clear and_ resonant 
prose has been an admirable instrument for deal- 
ing with such themes. Yet his achievement in 
pure literature has also been far from negligible. 
Who, for instance, has ever written better of 
Worpswortn? That such a man should eventual- 
ly rise very high in the public service was more 
natural in England than with us. We have, it 
is true, our scholars in polities; one or two of 
them, in fact, we could dispense with. But to 
pass from the study to the senate is still a com- 
moner and an easier transition on that side than 
on this. Many famous Englishmen have followed 
that path, but hardly one whose career has been 
more honorable both to English literature and to 
English polities than has Joun Mortey’s. Let us 
hope that in neither field is his career ended or 
near its end. Although no longer in the Cabinet, 
he remains in the Lords; and perhaps he has laid 
aside his portfolio of office only that he may be 
freer to take up the pen. 


A Great English Publicist on America 

We Americans never tire of criticisms of 
America by Europeans. When such criticism 
comes from a DE TOCQUEVILLE or a Bryce or any 
other of at all comparable training and insight and 
earnestness, we make no mistake in heeding it. 
When there is history mixed with the criticism, 
as in Gotpwin SmirH’s reminiscences, another 
value is added. Gotpwin Smirn saw much more 
of us than pe TocQUEVILLE saw, rather more than 
Mr. Bryce has seen. Since his death, he has some- 
times been spoken of almost as if he were an 
Ameriean. But his point of view is always suf- 
ficiently foreign, sufticiently English, to keep his 
writing about us from being like our own writing 
about ourselves; and his style is as free and clear 
and direct and trenchant as ever. Many of his 
observations about the Civil War period are strik- 
ing and convincing; but we think he underesti- 
mates some of our men of letters of that time, 
particularly Earrson and LoncreLLow; and there 
will also be questioning of his view of LrNcoin, 
whom he admired, but whom he seemed to think 
somewhat overpraised. When he remarks that 
how Tancotn would have dealt with Reconstruc- 
tion is “a seeret buried in his grave,” we think 
he simply makes a mistake of fact. Lixcotn had 
said and written enough on that subject before he 
died to make fairly plain the course which he 
meant to take. He had, in fact, already taken some 
of the first steps in his plan. 


Brother Edison Discusses Immortality 

Brother THomas Epson, as reported in the 
Times, doubts if we have souls, ard dishelieves 
that we are candidates for immortality. We are 
groups of cells, Brother Entson says. and he doesn’t 
see any prospect of continuing life for a col- 
lection of cells. His views are auoted with special 
respect as coming from a careful student of the 
minutix of science. 

Brother Foison is an interesting man, and his 
views on almost any subject are interesting be- 
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cause they are his, but his views on the soul and 
immortality are not really any more important 
because he is a great expert in electricity and a 
student of a good many things and a discoverer 
and inventor of wonders. The scientists, great 
and small, have no advantage of the rest of us 
when it comes to discussion of immortality, unless 
it is the power to put words together so that they 
look more important and convincing than they 
really are. 

Immortality eannot be proved. The most that 
argument ean do is to make it seem probable. 
Folks who believe in it and expect it—as most 
people do—believe in it beeause they feel so. But 
neither can it be disproved. None of the so-called 
“ scientific” arguments against it are diftieult to 
demolish. What one scientist sets up in that dis- 
cussion another scientist very easily knoeks down. 
No layman need disturb himself with the idea 
that the learned scientifie men who “ know best ” 
disbelieve in the immortality of the soul. 


Some Short-sighted Economizing 

A member of the Assembly from a rural dis- 
trict distributed among his constituents 
asking for a re-election on the following grounds: 


eards 


He voted against increasing his own salary; against 
increasing the salaries of the Governor, State officers, 
State Senate, and judges of the Court of Claims. He 
voted for direct primaries, regulating the telephone 
and telegraph. Ue is for good roads and economy in 
( xpenses. 


After examining this record one is at first 
moved to applaud the first item in it, namely, the 
vote against raising the salary of the man who 
But, as a matter of fact, he could not 
He could only have 


made it. 
lave cast any such vote. 
voted against raising the salary of his suecessor. 
That and the other votes against raising salaries 
doubtless seemed to him eonsistent with his 
declaration for economy; but the contrary comes 
nearer being true. Cheap Governors and Legis- 
latures and courts are very likely to prove in the 
long run the most kind. Governor 
Hucues is but one instanee of an extremely 
valuable public servant who couldn’t afford to 
go on serving the people for the pay he was get- 
ting. Former Senator ALups, on the other hand, 
would seem to be pretty fair evidence of the fact 
that another sort of public servant, finding his 
pay negligible, is only too likely to find a way to 
get even with the public for its niggardliness. 
There are a lot of painful indications these days 
that our State Legislatures are in a sorry way, 
and it is to be presumed we will sooner or later 
set about finding a remedy. Offering better pay 
ts one of the remedies we shall probably try. It 
may not prove a suflicient remedy by itself, but 
lowering the pay will not help. 


expensive 


Booker Washington’s Influence 

Any man who votes for Joe THompson f6r Governor 
of Alabama votes indirectly to perpetuate the political 
power of Booker T. WASHINGTON in the South’s polit 
ical affairs —J. C. MANNING, progressive Republican 
in Alabama. 


Booker WasuHineton’s leading political doctrine 
has been that the Southern negro should cultivate 
industry more and polities less. Is that the doc- 
trine that progressive Republicans in Alabama 
object to? 


Nationalism 

Arguing for a strongly centralized national 
government seated in Washington, Colonel Sam 
McCuure says in his magazine that Italy and 
Germany have come within fifty years to be single 
nations composed of hitherto separate states, and 
that four English-speaking nations—the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and South Africa- 
are in the process of passing from the federal to” 
the national form. And he adds: 

From many kingdoms England became one: finally 
Sectland was added, and then Ireland, and the very 
name, United Kingdom, indicates the origin. 

But doubtless Brother McCture has noticed 
since he wrote his interesting discourse “On 
Government,” that the new British programme 
now under discussion calls for home rule for 
Wales, Seotland, and [reland. 

Moreover, Ireland is not an encouraging example 
of compulsory naticnalism. Neither is Finland. 

A sufficient nationalism every progressive coun- 
try must have, and doubtless will have, but not 
at the cost of local self-government. Still as much 
as ever is it a pressing problem to make local and 
rational government work together for good. 
Still as much as ever statesmanshin in this land 
must bend itself to preserve and adiust the checks 
and balances contrived in the Constitution. 























































































William Vaughn Moody, Poet 


Tur last month robbed us of WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moopy; the poet born in him died a decade earlier. 
No American minor poet was ever hailed with more 
enthusiasm than Moopy. He had, indeed, a most ap- 
pealing endowment; a keen sense of beauty, a deep and 
yet serene feeling for tiie sadness in all life, a very 
pleasing singing voice, and a mastery of the most 
huoyant of English lines, the four-footed iambie and 
At the publication of his volume en- 

1901, The North American Review 


anapestic line. 
titled Poems, in 
said: 


It is difficult to say by what magic we know the 
horn poet when he speaks. The sudden indrawn 
breath, the shivering thrill when we hear his song, 
these proclaim him. . Of all the recent poets, it is 
Mr. Moopy who gives us this thrill. Try as we will, 
we cannot say wherein his whole excellence lies, al- 
though there is much, doubtless, in his wide-roving, 
quickly fired imagination that moves easily amongst 
“heirlooms of dynasties of buried kings.” RicHARD 
Watson GILDER sang almost too grave praise of him 
in A New Poet: 

“They said there were no more singers, 
But listen!—a master voice! 
A voice of the true joy-bringers! 
Now will ye heed and rejoice, 

Or -pass by on the other side, 

And wait till the singer has died, 

Then weep o’er his voiceless clay? 

Friends, beware! 
A keen, new sound is in the air;— 

Know ye a poet’s coming is the old world’s judg- 

ment day.” 


The world judged WiLt1aMmM VAUGHN Moopy, it 
would seem, instead of listening to his judgment. The 
light lyrics which he was fitted to sing gained small 
audiences; his dramatic poems were valuable only for 
fine lines and lyrical reality, and to win the world’s 
ear he began to write plays which were neither better 
nor worse than other machine-made dramas. The 
Great Divide was popular, but worthless from a lit- 
erary point of view. Vhe Faith-Healer, doubtless in- 
spired by Bsornson’s Beyond Human Strength, was 
neither popular nor a contribution to literature. 

WintiAm VavucGun Moopy was a charming lyric 
singer. Had he been content to develop an innate 
vift, to sing exquisitely for such few as would listen, 
he might have been more than a minor poet. Of the 
twenty-three poems which make up his single volume 
of Ivries ten are beantiful and lasting. The Daguerreo- 
type, a long irregularly rhymed poem on finding a 
daguerreotype of his mother as a girl, is a poem any 
singer might turn to with pride. 


“That this should be indeed 
The flesh which caught my soul, a flying seed, 
Out of the to and fro 
Of scattering hands where the seedsman mage, 
Stooping from star to star and age to age, 

Sings as he sows. 
That underneath this 
Nine moons I fed 
Deep of divine unrest, 


breast 


God, how with time and change 
Thou makest Thy footsteps strange!” 


And again he says, looking into the pictured eyes: 


* Darken not, holy eyes! 

Thou knowest well L know that it is thou! 

Only to save me from such memories 

As would unman me quite, 

Here in this web of strangeness cauglit 

And prey to troubled thought 

Do I devise 

‘these foolish shifts and slight; 

Only to shield me from the afflicting sense 

Of some waste influence 

Which from this morning face and lustrous hair 

Breathes on me sudden ruin and despair.” 

This poet had the romantic and the metaphysical 
endowment. Not the outward show and trappings of 
life eaught his vision, but he intent upon the 
inward stirrings, the half-shadowed glimpses of truth. 
the broken fragments of beautiful words and beautiful 
thoughts that the stream of life floated his way. The 
Ivrieal ery was his in poignant power; the very song 


was 


he deseribes in Nong-flower and Poppy. 


*O hark! how it blooms in the falling dark, 
That flower of mystical, yearning song. 
Sad as a hermit-thrush, as a lark 
Uplifted, glad and_ strong. 
Heart, we have chosen the better part! 
Save sacred love and sacred art 
Nothing is good for long.” 


dramatie 
fine lines 


first of a 
theme, 


trilogy of 
has in it 


The 
poems on 


Fire-bringer, 
the Promethean 


and lovely thoughts. It was the power to build a 
harmonious structure, to concentrate upon a_ plan, 
which Moony lacked. His technical excellencies are 
all retained. He still gained fine effects by the intro- 
duction of foreign names and polysyllabie words. as in, 


“Past the walls 
Phipean, and the Arimaspian caves, 
I sought the far hyperborean day.” 
And, 
* By Indian mysa and the Edonian fount 
Of Toemus long I lurked.” 


There are lovely pictures containing that sense of 
the interpenetration of nature and human nature, “2 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


and inner forces 

gift. 

“Her head between her knees and all the hair 
Spread like a night pool in the Autumn woods.” 


running together in revery ” of outer 
which is very distinctive of Moopy’s 


He sees “the frothy rim of the world,” and the 
“shadowy sun and moon go up the blinded sky.” and 
on the sea “the frothing lip curl off the giant fang.” 
Life he knows as a “remnant of dim days, a handful 
¢ poor meal-times and to-beds.”” All this vision and 
thought belong to the quiet, indrawn singer. It was 
the cruelest irony that led Wiit1am’ VaugHn Moopy, 
n the search for success or fame or money, to put 
behind him his gentle gift and try to make plays. 

The demand for a national drama is as clamorous 
in America to-day as it was in Norway in the days 
of young IBSEN and BsorNson. Whether it will bear 
as good fruit here as there is still an open question. 
Young Moopy—for he died still a young man—threw 
himself into the breach. His themes were definitely 
American, and in order to be more flagrantly so were 
Western. The Great Divide plays in southern Arizona, 
where a young Eastern girl, left in a cabin alone on 
a prairie at night and threatened by ruffians, finally 
sells herself to the youngest and strongest of the 
men upon his promise to marry her. The play carries 
her through poverty, humiliation, sudden riches, and 
shows the development of her husband’s character from 
a drunken ruffian to a thinking man. The plot of 
the Faith-Healer is a little more obscure. The action 
takes place on a small farm of the Middle West and 
deals with the same theme ByorNnson so ably handled 
—naniely, that of spiritual healing. The characters 
are not very convincing, least of all that of Lazarus, 
the Indian boy raised from the dead. 

Whether if he had lived longer Moopy would have 
been able to transform the shy, sweet singer’s gift, 
which was his birthright, into the playwright’s power 
to set the very motion of life before one as a picture 
and a plot, is an open question. What we have chiefly 
to regret is that there is but one volume of lyries. 





Correspondence 


OF FLORIDA 


Cotumsus, O., July 9, 19T0. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—You say in your issue of even date, “ Florida, 
in undertaking to get her immense Everglades drained, 
has set an excellent example.” As an example of self- 
reliance to other States, Florida would undoubtedly be 
entitled to credit, provided the project was a wise one. 

I spent last winter in travelling over Florida, in- 
vestigating and writing on various aspects of Florida 
affairs. It is difficult enough to find out about the 
orange and truck-garden business, but the Everglades 
is a subject far more difficult. 

Florida is a very large State, at least a very long 
one—nearly five hundred miles long, and the Ever- 
glades are located in the south-central part, and only 
a very few people have ever seen them or have any 
first-hand information about them. The great body of 
Floridians know just what the people of Alaska know 
-——what is fixed up for them in the papers, and what 
they read in prospectuses of land companies, and it 
is a question whether all they see there can be classed 
as knowledge. 

But let us go back to the beginning—to the time 
when very little was known of the Everglades, and 
when they belonged to the United States government. 
The Legislature of Florida has given away over half 
of the State to the railway and canal companies, sev- 
eral million acres more than it owned, and probably 
expecting to get the Everglades and give that away. 
The situation makes a fine opportunity for a man to 
win a political fortune by proposing that the State 
get the Everglades for school purposes by offering to 
reclaim them, and defeat the railway claims. Now 
a man might honestly enter upon this course, and 
might be fortified by engineers’ opinions that the plan 
was feasible, but certainly he could not take or re- 
ceive an interest in a land company which misrepre- 
sented to the purchaser and continue to be honest. 
So much for a hypothetical case. It is unnecessary 
that I should make the positive statement that any 
land company has misrepresented the Everglades, be- 
eause [ can let the reader judge, in a considerable 
measure, for himself. I have before me the. prospectus 
of a Florida fruit-lands company which eclainis to own 
180,000 acres of Everglade land. “ Nothing like it 
cau be found on the continent to-day.”  ‘ Twelve 
lundred farms and homes are being practically 
given away.” ‘“ For many years the United States 
government, through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the State authorities. have been investi- 
gating and experimenting with the soil and climate 
and possible productions of the far-famed Everglades, 
with the result that they have demonstrated beyond a 
question of doubt that these lands, when drained and 
reclaimed, are the richest and most productive lands 
in the entire world.” ( My italies. ) 

And this seems to be the impression of people about 
the country, who have heard of the wonderful muck 
of the Everglades. Now compare the above with the 
following from an editorial in the Miami Metropolis of 
Febrnary 23d, remembering that this paper published 
a few months ago a great Everglade boom edition. 

This editorial says the Everglades is a “ sour soil,” 


THE EVERGLADES 


and will require several years of heavy fertilizing and 
tillage before it will become sweetened. ‘“ After a few 


years’ culture the Everelades seil will no doubt pro- 
duce all farm ecrons in ebundanee, but for best results 
for vegetables it will no doubt always pay to apply 
a complete fertilizer.” ‘ 


In U. S. Bulletin No. 238, page 20, I read. “ Groves 
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which have had a liberal dressing of muck are fre- 
quently much diseased and produce light crops; the 
oranges are usually coarse, thick-skinned, and _ sour, 
and productiveness is often lessened by premature 
dropping, etc.” 

I noticed a statement in the Jacksonville Times- 
Union, by a writer who spoke as though it was ; 
matter of common knowledge that it was a ques- 
tion among engineers whether the Everglades cou'd 
be successfully drained. A gentleman at Miami 
told me that at Fort Lauderdale after the fierce 
equinoctial storm the canal and lands through whi 
it runs were flooded with water, and that it only ren 
off into the ocean at low tide. To drain eff two fe t 
of flood water from 650,000 acres of Lake Okeechobec, 
besides draining the 5,000,000 acres of the Everglad: 
will require a number of canals, and I should want ‘o 








know how much my land would be taxed at son 
future date if present fund did not reach. But, as the 


*glades lie in a basin, I understand that during the 
rainy season they will not drain sufficiently fast to 
make them habitable. except on sort of islands where 
the Indians live. But if I made a contract for 
farm or rather a contract for a chance to draw oue 
in a lottery (the ’glades not being surveyed), I shou!.| 
want to know how I was to reach it. If I drew a farm 
on a main canal I would be all right if I had enoygh 
money to buy a motor-boat, or if on one of the few 
rock roads if I had an automobile. But if my land 
was over in the ’glades I would need a flying-machine, 
or a lot of money to dig a lateral canal, which wou!d 
be needed for drainage, and I am unable to find that 
the State or land company will dig anything but the 
main canals. You would have to live in town and 
go back and forth, wearing your horses out before you 
got there, and I am told you could not use them even 
then, as the dead saw-grass and roots are so friable 
that a horse sinks right in. One party, I was told, 
was experimenting with a sort of an iron snow-shoe on 
the horses. I feel sure I have seen the admission 
that this drained muck would burn up if it caught 
afire, followed by the statement that locks in the 
canals could be used for irrigation, but I am _ not 
aware that the State or land company agrees to build 
them, and I have my doubts if fleas, red bugs, and 
mosquitoes are any less out there than in other parts 
of Florida. Now when there are thousands upon 
thousands of acres of better soil better located for 
habitation and market facilities, why buy this? I 
regard the drainage project many years premature. 
When there is no other land uncultivatéd in Florida 
it will be time to talk about this. I have written 
this letter in hopes of saving some poor people putting 
their hard-earned savings into this proposition. I do 
not ask any one to take my word, but suggest before 
buying they go down there and find out about un- 
timely frosts, how many tons of fertilizer, at forty 
or fifty dollars per ton, will be needed, about irriga- 
tien, cost of freight, and how the commission men 
will use you. 

An acquaintance has a finely located ten-acre piece 
just out of Miami, on Bay Biscayne. Upon his grove 
he has spent $30.000 in the last six years, and it now 
remains to be seen whether he will make good. 

People at Miami were loath to express an unfavor- 
able opinion of the ’glades, because it would be re- 
garded as a lack of local patriotism, but after making 
friends with them they would express their doubts of 
the project. Certainly the newspapers of the country 
carrying large advertisements of these lands could 
hardly be expected to publish anything unfavorable. 

I am, sir, 
L. C. PERSONS: 


AGAINST ONE-MAN BOSSISM 


BLoomincTon, It., October 19, 1910. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I want to commend most heartily your editorial 
treatment of Colonel Roosevelt. I think that the coun- 
try owes something to that eminent citizen for past 
service, but I do not consider that it is under the least 
cbligation to him for his present remarkable attitude. 

His “New Nationalism” is little short of revolu- 
tionary. Briefly stated it would, in important respects, 
substitute government by commission from Washington 
for government by the States and by the people, as 
originally contemplated. It would diminish power 
locally and augment it at the national capital. 

Besides, I do not understand just why the Colonel is 
flying across the country from east to west and north 
to south with a continuous scream about corruption. 1 
should say the people are just as honest now as they 
were when he held the reins as Executive. We certainly 
have an honest man for President right now, who is 
making as effective and as intelligent efforts to en- 
force honest rule everywhere as his predecessor did, 
though he is making very little fuss about it. Whiy 
these vehement gesticulations and imprecations against 
corruptionists just at this time, unless the Colonel is 
trying to make capital for himself for the future? I 
fail to see the reason or fitness of his zeal. 

As for the “‘ Old Guard ” machine he boasts of wreck- 
ing in New York, the understanding out this way is 
that it is the same machine, or the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the same one, that had control when Colonel 
Roosevelt was a candidate for President in 1904. It 
was good enough then. when he was the direct benefici- 
ary of its labors, but it seems suddenly to have become 
a very corrupt lot. This old machine handled a migiity 
big campaign fund in 1904, and it is almost incon- 
ceivable that votes were not directly and corrupily 
influenced by the use of that fund. And yet the Colonel 
cannot say hard enough things about corrupt politics. 
He should mix a little consistency with his many row?- 
ing virtues. 

I am a Republican out here, but if I were a citizen 
of New York I would vote for Mr. Dix for Governor. 
Not because I have anything against Mr. Stimson, but 
because I have a great deal against the one-man boss 
ism—dangerous in principle by whomsoever practise’— 
which is now dominant in Republican polities in your 
State. T am. sir. 

ULTIMATE CONSUME! 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH OF COLONEL GEORGE W. GOETHALS, IN CHARGE OF 
THE ISTHMIAN CANAL, WHOSE GUEST PRESIDENT TAFT WILL BE NEXT WEEK 


By a Special Correspondent 


PANAMA. 
ZRIER NXT week brings together on the 

52 Isthmus of Panama two men who 
bear the greatest responsibility of 
any two Americans—William — H. 
President of the United 
States, and Colonel George W. 
~ SAY Goethals, the army engineer who is 
SD) : ; 
ce Pee in charge of the Panama Canal. One 

AP SS may go farther safely and say that 
one of these men, Colonel Goethals, has the responsi- 
bility for the greatest work that is in progress any- 
where in the world to-day. 

To the many, Celonel Goethals is known merely, as 
an army officer to whom has been relegated the work 
of constructing the canal. This is to give to the 
reader a more intimate knowledge of a man who, in 
his own quiet, unassuming, self-contained, and wholly 
self-reliant fashion, is directing the energies of an 
army of 30,000 men, and confronting with equal equa- 
nimity the enormous engineering problems involved 
in this gigantic work, and the more or less frequent 
hecklings by junket-seeking Congressional committees 
who from time to time invade the isthmus to look wise 
and to ask foolish questions. 

It was two years ago that Mr. Taft, then President- 
elect, went to the isthmus accompanied by seven 
engineers who had been chosen for their conspicuous 
ability. The purpose of the trip was to make definite 
decision as to the type of canal that was to be con- 
structed, sea-level or lock. The lock type had been 
bitterly assailed, while the merits of the sea-level had 
been correspondingly enlarged upon. One of the news- 
paper correspondents who had accompanied the Presi- 
cential party got Colonel Goethals aside on the day of 
arrival at the isthmus and said to him: ‘ Now, see 
here, Colonel, not for publication, but merely as a valu- 
able hint to myself, way down in the bottom of your 
heart, whieh type of canal do you think is the best?” 

“That is a question,” Colonel Goethals replied, 
‘with which T have no concern whatever. I will build 
them a lock eanai if they want one. T will cut a sea- 
level if they want a sea-level, or, if they want me to, 
1 wil! go home.” 

There is the key-note of the man, the distinguishing 
trait of the “regular establishment ”“—the attitude of 
the soldier, ° not his to reason why.” A piece of work 
had been undertaken by the government. THe had been 
detailed to execute it. From his point of view that 
was all there was to it. 

It was after three railroad engineers had, for one 
reason or another, resigned from the big undertaking 
to which they had from time to time been appointed, 
that the government did what it might very well have 
done in the first place. Wallace, the first engineer 
who undertook the work of construeting the canal, 
threw up the job for reasons best known to himself. 
He was succeeded by Stevens, who went the way of 
his predecessor rid the resignation route. Shonts was 
next to be appointed chairman of the Canal Commis- 
sion and chief engineer of the undertaking. Shonts 
resigned. When the news was brought to Washington, 
President Roosevelt banged his fist upon a table and 
announced with much heat that he would appoint a 
man who would stay on the job until He said he could 
quit. Thus it came about that Colonel Goethals, a 
member of the engineer corps of the army, was de- 
tailed for the work. Previously to his selection for 
this conspicuous office the army man _ had _ never 
emerged from the obscurity of every-day work well 
done. It was therefore among the possibilities that he 
might prove unequal to a task which had already 
baffled three of the leading engineers of the country. 
But it was a moral certainty that he would not follow 







the course of his three predecessors and voluntarily 
abandon it. For, while army officers have many 
virtues, resignation is not one of them. 

3ut the Colonel made good. Those closely associ- 
ated with him and who, from a knowledge of his 
capabilities, his energy, and his sterling character, had 
recommended his appointment, knew that he would. 
Those of the Canal Zone who knew nothing of the man 
were soon to make the same discovery, and incidentally 
a few of them were to receive some jolts. The first to 
acquire knowledge that a new type of man had _ sue- 

















Colonel George W. Goethals 


ceeded to the control of canal affairs was a division 
superintendent. It seems that, under previous régimes, 
when the engineer-in-chief issued an order, there would 
always be some one to tell him how the order could 
not be executed or to show him some better way of 
doing it. And perchance the thing would not be done 
at all or mayhap the better way would be essayed. It 
was a few days after Colonel Goethals had assumed 
charge of affairs that he had occasion to issue an order. 
Directly appeared a voluble division superintendent 
who came to tell him how impracticable it was to 
carry out the order. The army man listened while the 
other argued. Eventually the voluble one exhausted 
all of his arguments and cheerfully opined that the 
Colonel had been brought to his way of. thinking. “I 
hope, sir,” he concluded, “that you see the force of 
my argument.” 

* But IT was not argving.”’ came the calm reply. “I 
was issuing an order. Kindly see that it is obeyed.” 

The man who has charge of thirty thousand men, 
and on his hands the greatest engineering work of the 
century, must needs have many things to think about. 
One of the conspicuous traits of this officer is that he 
lias time for everything. Not long ago one of the canal 
oflicials sought out the Colonel and represented to him 
that the work on a certain building which was under 


construction in the Canal Zone, and which was 15 
have been completed on September 15th, was pr 

ceeding so slowly that the work would probably i 

be done before the end of the year. ‘Get into n 

carriage,’ the Colonel said to his caller; “ we'll dri 

over to the building and see about it.” Arriving at t 

building, the foreman was summoned. “ This hous 

said the Colonel in his usual quiet manner, “is to |, 
ready on September 15th.” Whereupon the forems 
called high heaven to witness how imposs‘ble it w: 

to have the work done by that date. After he ha: 
enumerated the many insurmountable difficulties an 

had found a period, Colonel Goethals, sitting erect in 
his carriage, quietly observed: “I’m afraid that y 

did not understand me. What I said was that t! 

house is to be ready on September 15th.” 

The dazed foreman gasped, and, after recovering |\i- 
breath, managed to stammer, “ We will do the best \ 
can, sir.” 

“Still,” said Colonel Goethals in his even voic 
“you did not understand me: what I said was tha 
the house is to be ready on September 15th.” 

It is a matter of record that the house was reaid\ 
on time, and no one who is familiar with - Colone! 


‘Goethals and his methods doubts but that the cana! 


will also be ready on time. This time has been set fo 
January 1, 1915. 

In the most recent edition of a biographte>l diction 
ary of the notable men of to-day appears the biography 
of Colonel Goethals. The succinetness of it leads one 
to believe that it is an autobiography. Here it is: 

Goethals, George W.; chairman and chief engineer 
Isthmian Canal; born in New York, June 29th, 185s. 
Graduated at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point in 1880, and from the Engineers’ School at 
Willets Point in 1882. Was connected with thie 
Engineer’s office, Department of the Columbia, from 
1882 to 1884, serving under General Merrill in the eon- 
struction of dams, dikes, and locks, and in charge ot 
Mussel Shoals Canal, Tennessee River; and the be- 
ginning of construction work on the Colbert Shoals 
Canal. Was chief eneineer of the First Army Corps, 
during the war with Spain; was detailed to the general 
staff in 1903, and was appointed chairman and chiet 
engineer of the Isthmian Canal in 1907. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Colonel 
Goethals ‘is now in his fifty-third year. Last winter 
sundry United States navy ships belonging to thie 
Pacific fleet made their rendezvous off Panama. Their 
advent was at Christmas-time, and in order to cele- 
brate the holiday many athletic events to take place 
on shore were planned by the muscular young men of 
the navy. Among these was a 300-yard dash for the 
glory and the nothing of a ribbon. Colonel Goethals 
happened by when the race was about to start. One 
of the younger officers, who had been entered for the 
event, banteringly asked the Colonel why he was not 
in it. The Colonel considered a few minutes and, to 


the amazement of all, said he didn’t mind if he did 


enter; that he felt as though a bit of exercise would 
shake up his liver and do him good. 

There was a lot of suppressed amusement when thie 
gray-haired executive of isthmian affairs took his place 
among the starters, and it is to this day conceded that 
it was an extraordinarily fast bunch of sprinters that 
had been lined up. But when the Colonel reached the 
finish-line some dozens of yards in advance of the 
fleetest of theni and turned around to inquire placidly, 
“Why didn’t you race, boys?” there were some other 
emotions among them. 

It was not until some time afterward that they 
learned that the Colonel, as a youngster, was tlie 
swiftest-footed that ever raced over the campus of 
the Military Academy. 
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President Taft on the Isthmus, photographed during his last visit 


Colonel Goethals’s residence at Culebra in the Isthmian Canal zone 
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Squad 


HOW MUCH OF BRAIN AND MUSCLE IS DEMANDED OF THOSE WHO “MAKE” THE ELEVEN 


ROPERS R92 CROSS the campus to the east the 
f SeSGees sun was creeping up above the 
horizon, a large ball, blood-red in 
the early-morning haze. The lawns 
> gleamed white with autumn frost. 
In the long line of dormitories 
A arc flanking three sides of the square 
Sore’ a 3» there was no sign of life. The 

Nar SY chapel chimes tolled the hour of six. 
\s the echoes died away the oak-panelled doors of 
North Middle swung back and two sweater-clad giants 
stepped forth, inhaling deeply the snappy morning air. 
From other similar structures came recruit after re- 
cruit until soon the group numbered thirty or more. 
breaking into an easy trot, the men swung out of sight, 
two by two. The shuffle of feet on the gravel path 
grew faint and the sounds ceased. The football squad 
had entered on another day of training. 

[t was midseason and the big games of the schedule 
were drawing near. Long ago the weaklings had 
coased to frouble the coaches. The men who gathered 
at the training-table an hour later were the pick of an 
undergraduate body of more than three thousand 
students. From that little company would soon be 
selected the eleven and the first-string alternates who 
would battle before cheering thousands for the honor 
of their university. It had been a survival of the 
fittest, and strength and endurance showed in every 
look and action. Not one was sure, as yet, of his 
place. The training grind and the practice games 
must continue until the end. From time to time they 
caught the captain and the head coach watching them 
as they ate. What changes were the leaders planning 
for to-day? 

Chapel and recitations drove football into the back- 
ground, and even the luncheon hour was partially de- 
voted to study, since the demands on the men’s time 
made it necessary to utilize every moment. By two 
o'clock the players were leaving the recitation-halls, 
having completed the scholastic duties of the day. One 
by one they hurried away to the gymnasium to dress 
for practice under the tuition of the coaches. An hour 
later found the squad assembled on the football-field, 
and without a moment’s delay the men were sent into 
action. The history-making heroes of other years 
quickly divided the players into groups, each coach 
taking charge of some special department of the game. 





By Edward B. Moss 


toward the goal-post. “That’s better, Stevens. You've 
got both power and direction in that one,” he con- 
tinued as the goal was registered. Five’ yards at a 
time the kickers were moved back and the angle in- 
creased, in order that they might be trained to try 
for goals from all positions. 

Far down the field, beyond the last lime line, stood a 
long row of players, each taking in turn his chance 
at the tackling-dummy. The inanimate bundle of 
canvas, sawdust, and moleskin bobbed, whirled, and 
then broke loose, falling with a solid impact on the 
soft soil as the tacklers hurled themselves upon it. 
Along the runway and on both sides of the upright 
frame stood more coaches watching every move of the 
on-rushing athletes. As fast as one arose from the 
prostrate dummy the figure was hitched to the rope- 
and-spring contrivance overhead, only to be torn off 
again as another one hundred and eighty pounds of 
bone and muscle leaped to the charge. Here, too, 
there were few words of praise and many of censure 
and instruction. 

“That won’t do, Thompson,’ snapped out the head 
coach. “Keep one foot on the ground until you have 
him safe. Don’t you know yet that the flying tackle is 
barred by the new rules?” Another, fearful of draw- 
ing the same reproof, swept the dummy free with a 
high tackle well above the waist line. “ Cut out that 
long-lost-brother act!” came from the other side of the 
lane. “ You can’t stop a runner by falling on his neck 
in that way. What’s the matter with you fellows to- 
day? Come on, now, get ’em between the hips and the 
knees.” Smeared with dirt and perspiration, the tack- 
lers toiled on, taking out on the dummy the resentment 
caused by the grilling of the coaches. 

The punters, too, were busy. Near midfield was a 
trio of centre candidates, each doubled over until his 
head appeared to touch the ground. Through his wide- 
spread legs he heaved the ball back from ten to fifteen 
yards into the hands of a waiting player. Quickly 
adjusting the inflated leather, the latter took a step 
forward and, with a peculiar side-swing kick drove the 
ball spinning and turning far down the gridiron. Soon 
it would be booted back again by one of a similar 
group some fifty yards away. Again the pass; the 
thud of leather on leather, and, with foot overhead, the 
kicker appeared on the verge of a back somersault. 

Thus the practice continued, each separate division 




















The football squad coming on the field 


At one end of the rectangular field five players took 
turns | in kicking field-goals while a veteran, famous 
for winning a game in 1904 with a drop-kick from the 
forty-vard line, watched every attempt. criticising and 
advising as the kickers drove their cleated shoes into 
the leather spheroid. “Don’t spin the ball, Horton,” 
he said; “drop it true; catch it just as it leaves the 
ground.” Turning to watch the effect of another’s 
kick, he saw the ball rise high and head directly 

















Candidates at work on the tackling-dummies 


being carefully drilled in the rudiments of its par- 
ticular duties; in another hour it would be dark. The 
captain and coach conferred. At a blast of the latter’s 
whistle the work ceased and the squads gathered about 
their football mentors. A few sharp orders and the 
first and second teams lined up for scrimmage prac- 
tice. The substitutes took their places on the side 
lines and the contest began. The second eleven was 
given the ball and the ’varsity combination put on 
the defence. The spheroid was snapped back and 
there followed a scraping of feet, the clashing of 
bodies: 

In the centre of a circle of coaches who constantly 
urged greater action the play became strenuous. Each 
member of the competing elevens fought with the same 
energy and strength that he would have used had he 
been facing a rival college team. Slowly the ’varsity 
was driven back, despite its efforts to hold the serubs 
in check. On both sides of the struggling teams the 
coaches kept pace, hurling advice and encouragement, 
biting blame and reproof. They, though older than 
their pupils, were as excited as their charges. They 
had not lost the lust for battle and now and again one 
replaced a player and illustrated forcibly and in per- 
son the point he was trying to impress as instructor. 

“Don’t let them fool you with that fake step, Carl- 
ton,” urged the captain of the famous ’99 team. 
“Can’t you see it’s done to throw you off your guard? 
Wait until you see your man move his body before 
you jump. Play in closer! Don’t get drawn out on 
an old trick like that. Now then, try that play over 
again. That’s better! Block the hole before they’re 
through. You, too, Ritchey, get in on the play. You’re 
supposed to help. Because you’re a guard you don’t 
have to stand still like a dummy. Come on, now; low 
down everybody! You're off side again Smith. Wait 
until the ball’s snapped, I tell you.” 
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Captain Daly of Yale punting 


With the bracing of the right side of the line the 
scrubs were driven to an attack on the left. Here, 
again, they found a vulnerable point and, despite the 
secondary defence of the backs, they hammered and 
circled away until the ball was close to the ‘varsity 
goal-posts. Now came the time when the first team 
must make its last stand. 

Every action and attitude of the players was noted, 
and the men who disobeyed instructions were not 
spared. Three times the scrubs hurled themselves 
upon the crouching ‘varsity and three times they were 
repulsed. The team was on its mettle now and, playing 
close to the ground, rose under each charge and toppled 
over the concerted rushes which heretofore had 
proved so baffling. The coaches were satisfied, for they 
knew that the team had found itself; krow that just 
such a stand could be expeeted of it if Saturday's 
game should develop a similar situation. 

But football is not all defence, and the ’varsity was 
given the ball and called upon to extricate itself from 
under the shadow of its own goal-posts. A dong boom- 
ing punt sent the ball whirling to midfield, and here 
again the first team was forced to hold the second 
within a ten-vard gain, thus securing possession of the 
ball and the right of offence. The quarter-back reeled 
off a series of signals and the attack was on. The 
full-back dove into an opening in the line between 
tackle and guard and staggered through, helped by his 
team-mates. The runner was called back by the 
coaches and the play stopped, for there had been a 
violation of the rules. In the gathering dusk the 
players and coaches grouped about the head_ of the 
football faculty while he explained the violation and 
warned against a repetition of the offence. 

















Teaching the centre how to pass the ball 


Once again the teams lined up, and, as scrimmage 
followed serimmage, the gridiron generals, by voice 
and action, drove the players to harder and more con- 
eerted charging. Every member of the team had a 
coach who devoted his whole attention to the manner 
in which the position was played. ‘The little faults 
that pass unnoticed in a big game, but tend to dis- 




































































































The coaches in conference 


organize the perfect football machine, were repeatedly 


pointed out and thus eradicated. The ends . and 
tackles were taught to work together, blocking and 


breaking up interference; the half-backs to run as one 
man and strike the line or circle the ends as a unit. 
Changes were frequent. Half-backs were shifted to the 
extremities of the forward line: guards changed places, 
and second-string men called from the side-lines in at- 
tempts to find the strongest, yet best-balanced com- 
bination. 

From time to time the practice was stopped while 
the coaches conferred and exchanged opinions as to 
the merits or faults of plays and players. Progress 
toward the second team’s goal was slow but sure. 
The men who offered themselves as a sacrifice that 
the ‘varsity team might improve by practice similar 
in every way to the actual play were tiring fast. 
Fresh substitutes were called into the contest, but the 
‘varsity was not to be denied. A touchdown must be 
seored before the day’s work was done. The teams 
lined up in battle array; clashed and piled in, tangled 
in masses, but each scrimmage marked a distinct gain 
for the first combination. At last, exhausted by their 
own efforts and the pounding of their opponents, the 
defence collapsed and was driven back across the goal- 
line for the score for which the first team had fought 
so hard. 

The shadows of darkness were already shutting out 
the college buildings in the distance when the trainer 
took charge of the men. The dust-covered, bruised, 
and perspiring players slipped into sweaters or under 
Llankets and the run to the gymnasium began. Up the 
stone steps clattered the cleated shoes and into the 
locker-rooms swarmed the athletes. The odor of rub- 
bing liniment and sweat pervaded the air. Jerseys, 
canvas, and moleskins were hung up to dry. The 
splash of the showers and swimming-pool resounded 
through the building. 

The rubbers were busy now, and player after player 
limped to the rubbing-board, to arise a few minutes 
later, soreness massaged from bruised and kinked 
muscles. In a separate room the squad physician 
examined each man for twisted or strained ligaments 
or other minor injuries which are the heritage of foot- 
ball. Then came the march to the seales and, as each 
gridiron warrior stepped on the weighing-machine, the 
trainer, index-card in hand, noted the gain or loss 
on his tables methodically as a shipping-clerk 
checks off his invoice, 

It was a refreshed but silent band of athletes which 
sat about the training-table that night. Course after 
course of carefully prepared food, brought in from the 
kitchens, disappeared from the plates of the players 
in a manner that would have caused consternation in 
boarding-house or hotel. As the men rose from their 


as 


places the head eoach signalled from his private table 
in the corner, 


and in the hush that followed he said, 


A general lecture to the squad 


“J want the whole squad at the ‘Hall’ at eight 
o'clock for a blackboard talk.” 

Back to the dormitories strolled the players. An 
hour was theirs for rest, recreation, or study, as they 
saw fit. On the campus walks they passed classmates, 
pipe in mouth, and the aroma of burning tobacco was 
wafted ‘to their nostrils, an invisible temptation, by 
the evening breeze. For them there was no solace of 
the pipe. It was one of the privations of the training 
rules. Lounging in easy chairs or on pillowed window- 
seats, book in hand, sixty minutes were spent, and 
the chimes tolled all too quickly. 

Soon the squad had gathered in the * Hall” for the 


mental exercises of wnich the coach had spoken. On 
the raised platform before the blackboard stood the 
chief instructor in football tactics, chalk in hand. 


Facing him in semicircular rows sat the thirty-and- 
odd players ready for their examination. One after 
another diagrams were drawn upon the blackboard 


surface—strange and confusing lines that criss- 
crossed, sprinkled here and there with stars and 


To an interloper they would have meant 
To the players they were the war plans of 
Questions and explanations fol- 
On the board the linesmen and 


circles. 
nothing. 
future campaigns. 

Jowed each diagram. 


backfield players saw mapped out for them their duties 
in seores of offensive and defensive formations. The 
quarter-backs were tested in three sets of signals, and 
the forwards called to explain their duties when cer- 
tain combinations were sketched by the coach. 

At the close of the lecture there was introduced a 
famous alumnus, now a judge, who in his college days 
had made football history which even the span of 
years could not dim. Tall, sturdy, and with iron- 
gray hair, he mounted the dais and told of the days 
when he played the game. Not the game which tlie 
present coach was teaching, but the old Rugby of the 
early eighties. He knew his subject and he drew a 
vivid picture of the sport of thirty years ago, holding 
his audience entranced. The scenes and incidents of 
long ago were revived and the names of heroes all hut 
forgotten recalled to memory. He told of rallies that 
former teams had made, turning defeats into victories, 
and urged that the men before him play to win—play 
to bring victory to his and their Alma Mater, but 
above all that they play fair and as true sportsmen 
and college men. At his request the men sang the 
college anthem, and as the strains of the famous song 
died away the players filed out to dream of victory and 
the ‘varsity letter as their reward for work well done. 


















































The ’Varsity and substitutes in a practice game 





The Camera Tricks 


Si 
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of VYemus 


By George Jean Nathan 


2S. but the photograph flatters her. 

You have heard it often, haven't 
Probably said it yourself at 
times. And yet, have you ever 
stopped to consider just how and 
why the photograph in question did 








, fon 
NGoc sf) PEs flatter her: how that flattery was 
= 8\\a De ines, eggs Aled 
Cems made possible; and how it was ac- 


complished? Photographic flattery 
is not accidental, as any honest photographer will as- 
sure you. It is the result of enlisting the services of 
Venus by means of various little tricks with the 
camera and its adjunets, such as lights and “ proper- 


ties.” These latter, flowers, rugs, hearths, windows, 
ete., have been subjected to close study and analysis 


and they have come to be the most valuable aids to 
the beauty legerdemain of the camera. Just how 
women have been made photographically beautiful, or 
at least a great deal more beautiful than they really 
and naturally were, by means of such tricks, may be 
disclosed through a brief analvsis of some of the best 
and most recently discovered devices. 

A well-known Western photographer has turned out 
during the last year a number of remarkably at- 
tractive photographs of actresses, studies in facial ex- 
pression particularly, that have elicited admiration 
as well as wonderment over the accomplishment of the 
effects obtained. Some of the originals were known 
by the public to be lacking in beauty of facial expres- 


sion above everything else, and the adroitness of the 
photographer has been commented upon widely. This 
artist conceived the idea of posing certain women near 
a broad, latticed window. While experimenting with 
lights in making test photographs of one of the women 
employees in his shop, he discovered that, if the sub- 
ject were posed near a window, the eves of the sub- 
ject, gazing out of the window, would take on involun- 
tarily a soft, far-away expression that was not in- 
trinsically theirs: also that the l»ttice-work. if widely 
separated, would so throw the light on the subject’s 
face that anv defects therein ,would be hidden, or 
rather forgotten. In plainer words, a line in the face 
would be mistaken for the slivht lattice shadow. Not 
even much retouching recuired, vou see! 

Another trick discovered. and used to advantage, by 
this same pnhotooranher was the use of a firenlace in 
connection with his photosranhy of women. This mas- 
ter of Venus’s nhotooranhic trickerv figured it out that 
a blazine hearth and sentiment are always associated 
with each other; that the flames from a ecrate fire are 
known alwavs to reveal the lines in the face of a per- 
son sitting close by verv clearly; and that, as far as 
facial expression was concerned. the natural inclina- 
tion of a woman to look wistful and pensive when 
gazing into a blazing crate was even more marked than 
when looking out of the window. 

After a few weeks of experimental photography with 
a model, he began making subjects of his women cus- 
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tomers, with decidedly gratifying effect—to themselves 
particularly. These photographs, with their sly sentl- 
mental background, or. rather, foreground, worked un 
suspected on the beholder’s sentimental eyes. Further- 
more, when all the lines and shadows in the subject's 
face had been eliminated, the idea that the grate fire 
had not been able to show any defects in the subject's 
face became doubly impressed in the beholder’s mind. 

There is a photographer in New York who has had 
much photographie success with full-length portraits 
of ungainly women. This photographer poses women 
frequently beside a garden fence—but not. as those 
who have seen the photographs in question think—the 
same fence. The facts of the case are these: The 
photographer, keenly aware of the faults in the short- 
ness or length of his subjects’ waist-lines or the “ws 
ward length of their arms and similar physical ¢: fects 
that are hostile to the code of Venus, had six fences 
made, each being of a different height. In posing 
women, subsequently, he used that height of ‘ence 
that would deceive the eve that saw the finished ; hoto- 
graph. If the subject. for example. had a partici larly 
short waist, the artist of the camera would po=° her 


beside one of the fences the height of which vould 
make her waist-line seem longer. And when three 
different photographs of three different subjects ers 


subsequently put on view in the exhibit case, t 
holder would not believe that the posing had been 
done with different, optical-illusion backgrounds. 
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SERS R. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, JR., 
ee? secretary to the Yale Corporation, 
7 struck an inspiring key-note for the 
i 





( i new university year in the matricu- 
G5 lation address which he delivered 

\ recently at New Haven: “ Service,” 
Giev he said, “is the highest goal and 
S 32 the only satisfying one. It should 
ve . be clearly distinguished from prac- 
tical utility, for its basis is moral, not commercial. 
As President Hadley, who is prevented by absence on 
public service from addressing you this morning, once 
put it. life should be considered a measure to be tilled, 
not a cup to be drained. If you start here with a 
firm determination to fit yourself to serve, the years 
spent at this university will form a sure foundation 
for an honorable and useful life. If you enter without 
purpose or with an unworthy one, Yale can offer you 
little and the college years will probably do you no 
good and do your classmates harm. I should like the 
power to lay bare every mind here this morning to 
{find out how the two thousand men in this hall would 
answer the simple question, ‘What is the purpose of 
my coming to Yale?’ It is a question worth serious 
thought, for. nine chances out of ten, as these years of 
early manhood are passed, so will your whole life be.” 

Mr. Stokes went on to describe the unsatisfactory 
goals of college life. First among these, he counted 
good-fellowship without any real inspiration or pur- 
pose: “ Nothing worthy of the name was ever found- 
ed on the drinking-song or the gaming-table. or even 
on good?fellowship alone. Do not let the charm of the 
social interfere with the rigid discipline of the in- 
tellectual. Consider the life of the club and what it 
stands for, always a minor interest. In a word, enjoy 
your college friendships, but look upon them mainly as 
a delightful method of increasing your power to help. 
Intimacy of acquaintance, if it is to develop into the 
deep friendship of kindred souls and not into the boon 
companionship of idleness or dissipation, must be guid- 
ed by the exhortation of Christ to the Pharisees: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

In the same way, there is worthy and unworthy 
knowledge. ‘‘ Like friendship, it is a means, not an 
end. Knowledge acquired merely for its own sake is 
an unworthy final ambition, but when gained for the 
sake of service it is one of the great powers for good.” 
So with the desire for breadth: ‘ Breadth of view pur- 
sued as an ultimate major results in dissipation of 
energy, lack of power of concentration, decrease of 
moral enthusiasm. In my experience, the man of broad 
culture who does not yearn to help his fellows usually 
becomes a dilettante. while the large-minded citizen 
dominated by the ideal of service makes his breadth a 
power for righteousness.” Finally, as to the ambition 
for power, to be gained through university training: 
“Tt is right to hope for larger ability and larger earn- 
ing power from a university course, but it will all be 
time and money thrown away unless power is dom- 
inated by an altruistic ideal.” 

The great hindrance to wise and fruitful conduct of 
life through the university years is a false standard 
of values: “ A false sense of proportion is the bane 
of the undergraduate. It is largely responsible for 
sin, and laziness, and lack of independence, and snob- 
bishness, and the attitude of carping criticism when- 
ever these appear, and they are to be abhorred. They 
are not in keeping with the main tradition of Yale, 
which has stood for purity, work, independence, 
democracy, and faith—for training well-balanced. 
‘four-square men.’ IT eannot urge you too strongly,” 
Mr. Stokes eloquently continued, “to get right stand- 
ards at the outset of vour course. that you may see 
clearly to shun the evil and to uphold the good. Try 
to measure values. to test ideals, to see where in plan- 
ning an unselfish life you should place the main stress. 
Do not let your whole career be hindered by any wrong 
sense of proportion now. Remember that the pleasures 
of sin are temporary—their effect for evil lasting. 
The life of service alone brings with it a good con- 
science and the joy of living, and a deep sense of satis- 
faction. To prepare for it is a high privilege and a 
solemn duty. Tf a false sense of proportion is the 
great hindrance, what is the great help, the inspira- 
tion to service? T say without hesitation—religion. 
I do not mean ereeds or church organization, im- 
portant as these are. TIT mean simply realizing the life 
of God in the soul of man. I mean the consciousness 
that you are God's child and that He is your Father. 
If you cultivate religion, if you lay hold of your 
Christian birthright of spiritual kinship to the eternal 
Gol—then your ultimate goal in life will be to give, 
not to vet. Your college ambition will not be society 
or athictie honors or even high standing, although 
these. if honestly gained, are all worthy means to an 
end. but it will be to fit yourself as well as possible 
Ah the work in the world which God wants you to 
®—aind there is probably some work which you can 
do bet ‘’ than any one else.” 

PO ea = of a high order in Mr. Stokes’s 
ia. * - oe of Yale: many of you stand 
Be teviaca 4 re greene of university life : all are at 
cane ee, . a year full of possibilities for good 
le itt pe wh preparation for service with you or 
warped by <a -indulgence? ITs your whole life to be 

DY alse sense of proportion now, or are you 





api “and to hold a clear vision of real values? Will 
hina? Ne Jesus Christ squarely as your Master and be 


i ‘° him by serving God and your fellows, or will 
ld it with the crowd? The answer of the true 
an is—With God’s help, I shall fit myself to 


Serve, 
ms, _ the privilege of talking with Mr. Stokes of 


‘als and tendencies of Yale, and I received the 


By Charles Johnston 


impression that in two chief directions the life of Yale 
is distinctive among American universities. The first, 
and perhaps the most remarkable element in the life 
of Yale is the way in which the university bond holds 
throughout the whole of life. We are, perhaps, fairly 
familiar with the idea of a university in which a 
strong class feeling holds the men of each year to- 
gether, while general loyalty to alma mater unites the 
faculty and all the students in a common spirit and a 
common purpose. Yale goes farther, for here the 
bond unites the present with the past, or rather keeps 
all Yale men, of former as well as of the present years, 
a part of the life of the university, a conscious, effect- 
ive, and inspiring part: so that all past students of 
Yale, no matter what their walk in life may be, no 
matter where they may dwell, remain, and feel them- 
selves to be, a living and organic part of the uni- 
versity’s life. This feeling of vital unity is main- 
tained in two ways: first, by the fact that the alumni 
are well represented in the membership of the govern- 
ing body, the Yale Corporation: and, secondly, in 
the fact that, year by year, the pressing prob- 
lems of university life are referred by the authori- 
ties of the university to the advisory board of 
the alumni, for the deliberation and counsel which 
its members are so well fitted to give, both by their 
love and loyalty to Yale, and by the large experience 
in the practical life of the world which they have 
gained in their several callings. It is only just to say 
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that this close-knit relation of the whole body of Yale 
men, past and present, into a strong and living organic 
unity, is to a large degree the work of Mr. Stokes, 
since he became secretary to the Yale Corporation. 

This idea of the vigorous single life pulsing through 
the whole body of Yale students, past and present, 
seems to me a most inspiring and helpful one; and, 
if the Yale spirit be indeed what Mr. Stokes, in his 
matriculation address, declared it to be, then this 
circulation of Yale blood through its veins must be in 
a high degree beneficial to the Republic. It is also full 
of value for the university; and an example of this 
is very much in evidence just now. We have already 
considered the renewal of life in two of our great 
American universities, Harvard and Columbia; and 
we have seen that this renewal is in one sense a re- 
action from the experiment of too great freedom and 
laxity in the choice of courses; and in another sense 
it is the evidence of a steadily rising tide of intel- 
lectual life at the universities, a measurable increase 
of intellectual and moral earnestness among the whole 
body of students. This increase of intellectual life is 
the substantial fact, which is finding its form in the 
new honor courses at Columbia, and in the new group- 
ing of subjects, with regard to faculty, at Harvard. 
If there were no rising tide, it would be futile to make 
provision for it. 

At Yale, the same rising tide has been felt; and 
there is this difference between its progress there and 
at the two universities already considered: at Harvard, 
the reorganization of work is to a considerable degree 
the expression of the ideals and ideas of the president 
of the university: at Columbia, it represents the work 
of a committee of the faculty, working in consultation 
with President Butler: at Yale, on the other hand, the 
proposals for a renewal of intellectual life. and for 
the better guidance of that life. come from the larger 
body of the university. the total of living students, 
represented by the alumni advisory board. To this 
board, in June, 1909, certain questions as to the re- 
newal of intellectual life in the university were put by 
the Yale Corporation: and the advisory board has 
recently rendered its answers, which are now under 
consideration, with a view to putting them into prac- 
tical effect. 
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The alumni advisory board, in rendering its replies 
to the questions of the Yale Corporation, expressed the 
conviction that the intellectual life of the university 
must be enhanced by stimulating the students individ 
ually, and by stimulating the many, rather than the 
few: and it declared that this work of stimulation 
must be apportioned among many different agencies: 
the corporation, the faculties of the college and secien- 
tific school, the body of the students themselves, the 
body of past students, and the parents and friends 
of the students. It is a question of creating and 
fostering a strong public opinion, a strong public 
approval and recognition of intellectual distinetion 
among the students; and all the factors mention- 
ed must contribute in their degree to this public 
opinion, 

As to the part to be played by the corporation and 
the faculty, three suggestions are made: first, that 
efforts should be made to secure greater cohesion in 
the courses elected by students; second, that there 
should be more intelligent election; and, thirdly, that 
it is desirable to bring in more of the incentive of 
competition, This last naturally leads to the ques- 
tion of honor courses and honor degrees, which Presi- 
dent Hadley suggested for consideration in 1909. On 
this point, the alumni advisory board makes the fol- 
lowing very interesting criticism: The Oxford scheme 
of honor courses, it says, seems to require early 
classification as between the ambitious and the in- 
different, as between those who would and those who 
would not work at their studies. The incentive of the 
scheme can, therefore, affect only those who make the 
requisite election early in their college life. The ad- 
visory board would prefer a scheme which would per- 
mit the incentive of competition to arouse and inspire 
one who had been indifferent or engrossed in other 
things even until his course were half over or more. 
It expresses the belief that the college influence is 
quite as important upon what, from a faculty stand- 
point, may be classed the “lower half” of the class 
as upon the “upper half,” and that that influence 
should not, until the end, despair of bringing men 
out of the lower rank into the upper. So it believes 
that the scheme of intellectual competition should give 
opportunities to as late a point in the course as is 
practicable to those who may have wasted or given to 
other things than their studies much of their time 
during the earlier years. Somewhat for the same 
reason—that is, to enlarge the number to whom the 
incentive of competition may appeal—there should, in 
the opinion of the advisory board, be opportunities for 
competition in limited fields, so that students may be 
tempted to compete, although they may be unwilling 
to give all their time to competitive work. The board 
further suggests that all competition should be decided 
upon tests which try ability as well as industry, which 
give weight to originality of thought. Competition 
under the marking system as it now is, certainly does 
not appeal to the majority of students. If competition 
is to stimulate interest in the curriculum, it must 
fairly test the individual as to power rather than mere 
acquisition. But stimulation of interest in the in- 
tellectual life of the university depends primarily on 
the character of the teachers, upon having teachers 
who can teach and will interest and inspire the 
students, not only by what they say and the learning 
which lies behind, but by what they are. - 

Which brings me to the second element which | 
think to be characteristic of Yale: that genuinely 
democratie spirit which works, first, in the corpora- 
tion and the president leaving each department of the 
faculty to face its own problems, and, to a_ large 
degree, to govern itself: and, secondly, which makes 
student opinion such a strong factor in the university 
life. In obedience to the first of these tendencies, the 
faculty is now considering the whole question of honor 
degrees, honor courses, and the like, which has been 
put into its hands by the corporation and the president 
of the university; and, in virtue of the second element, 
its decisions will be markedly furthered by the cordial 
co-operation of the student body. 

Dean Jones, whose name is so well known at the 
University of Minnesota, expresses a very decided 
opinion that Yale will adopt honor courses and honor 
degrees; indeed, many steps in this direction have 
already been taken, beginning with the physical 
sciences, and working through the political sciences 
to the older university subjeets. Yale is conservative, 
but if she goes slow, she advances not the less surely ; 
and the adoption of honor courses, with all the stimu- 
lus to the intellectual life of the student body which 
that implies, is one of the probable developments of 
the near future. 

The students will heartily co-operate. Among the 
more ambitious students there is already a_ strong 
feeling in favor of the honor courses; and this feeling 
is but an expression of a general awakening among 
the students, of which there are signs on all hands. 
One of these is the decision of the junior fraternities 
not to elect to their membership sophomores who have 
been rated as freshmen; another is the wide interest 
in the serious and scholarly work of the Dramatic 
Society; a third is the growing feeling that intellee 
tual distinction is more to be valued than athletic 
prowess; that a key to the Phi Beta Kappa is more 
to be desired than a “ Y.” 

So, summing up the matter for Yale, we find, among 
the members of that larger body of students which 
make up the alumni, among the members of the 
faculty, and among the students now at the university, 
a growing recognition of the high value of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual side of university life, as 
being the: real and vital thing, which makes for the 
permanent well-being of the nation. 























































































\FFIN, the soot-blackened, slid down 
from the smoke-stack of his de- 
stroyer, whence he had been, yell- 
ing range corrections through a 
hose to his gun-pointer. The “ six- 
pounder” had = scored a_ record. 
His joy of life was fourteen karat. 

Consequently, Nemesis appeared 
in a dainty blue envelope at the 
bottom of the mail-bag. Nemesis is a woman. Caflin 
loathed women. 

This is what he read. 





“ Dear Mr. CAFFLIN,—I once met you, though you 
may not recollect me, at your Armory Ball your 
last June Week. I am a brunette with a nose that 
searcely dares aspire to the altitude of your top shirt 
stud. I am also a student at Smith College, where a 
certain female professor gets oceans of happiness by 
exhibiting herself as yet faithful to her betrothed who 
fell in the Civil War. They tell me that your duties 
are of unusual danger, and that, having a lot of sand, 
you would surely be drowned should the expected war 
break out between our country and Japan. I am 
about sadly to celebrate my eighteenth birthday, and 
so far the man I want has not asked me to marry him. 
Doubtless I shall be an old maid. The idea staggers 
me. I must begin at once to prepare a background to 
lean against in order to make that deplorable situation 
as becoming as possible. Therefore, it has occurred 
to me that if vour heart is still free, you would not 
object to sending me a photograph ot yourself, with a 
suitable inseriptien upon it, that later 1 may show it, 
with tears, to my friends as a picture of the man I 
expect—I mean expected—to marry. So doing, I could 
honestly remain 

* Your post-mortem fiancée, 
ARABELLA SYMs.” 


At: first Catlin stared at the note-paper in a_panic- 
struck bewilderment that never would have felled 
him through any catastrophe in his clattering froth 
of steam, oil, wheels, and men. But soon, as a scared 
child thinks of its nurse, Caflin remembered Trask. 
Trask, he felt sure, would answer the letter for him. 
lor Trask, a member of the admiral’s staff, must needs 
he. in the nature of things, a “ fusser.” The admiral 
Was even then sitting on the deck of the fleet tender, 
watching the destroyer target practice off Media Luna 
Cay. Trask must be standing behind him. 

Caflin turned to the voungster ensign named renau, 
who comprised his ward-room all the way from the 
executive officer down. 

“Signal the Claremont that I'm coming over after 
dinner to see Mr. Trask on important private busi- 
ness,”” he said. 

Then he went below te dress—that is, to dress as 
neatly as his perturbation would allow. 

Once safe in Trask’s room, however, he considered 
his troubles close to their end and unburdened himself 
of his letter, saving: * Here, glimpse this! What’s the 
Perfect Letter-writer’s reply?” 

The next instant he was shocked to find that his 
friend’s countenance gave no reflection of his own seri- 
ous features. Instead, Trask snickered most audibly 
as he laid down the missive and exclaimed: “ Well, 
here’s to her cherry lips! What did vou hoist?” 

Though his heart was nerveless as that of a white 
rabbit when it came to facing the fair sex, Caffin was 
sufficiently conscious of his position as a“ good 
sport ” among men to be wary of laying his weakness 
open to ridicule. Therefore. he fenced. 

“Me? You know me. Whenever one of your dolls 
tea-parties titters over the side, T get so bored that | 
slip my moorings and ring up reserve speed.” Here 
he tucked his feet under him on the Italian blanket 
of his host’s high bunk in a manner which. he hoped, 
signified a casual frame of mind. 

Nevertheless, a grin of understanding ran clear 
across Trask’s freckled face. “ Think of the experi- 
ence,” he observed. 

The words and the look brought a sickening gulp 
to Caflin’s throat, vet he ching desperately to his 
banter. “ That’s all right, but the Service is one big 
family. We can’t be too careful of our reputations.” 

Instead of answering, Trask wrote, smirking like a 
man in a mirror, and somehow Catlin knew that the 
result would thrust him toward the dreaded brink. 

“Tf LT were killed) she could steer anywhere she 
pleased. But suppose she ‘ jiggered the helm’ while 
I} was alive? ve material doubts.” Terror sobered 
Caflin’s voice, : 

‘You don’t know girls.” Trask scribbled busily. 

“Yes, T do. By the moon and the little. little 
stars!” Caflin had regained his pose with a mental 
wrench. “Once TE showed some of them a photograph 
looking aft while the ship swung to port. The log 
line stretched across the wake. 1 told them it) was 





the equator and they 
bit.” 

But Trask only re- 
moved his copy of a 
photograph of Caflin 
from his bureau and 
freshened it up with an 
eraser. “ Here! Listen 
to what I’ve written: 


“*My DEAR Miss 
Syms,—I have a pain 
in the wrist, so I 
dictate. I commit my- 
self to your hands. If figuratively they appear half 
as charming as I remember them to have seemed 
physically I am sure that my death, which I now 
desire, will be but a small atonement for having 
served you. J am confused, but I am delighted to be 
of use, 

“* Faithfully,’ 


The idea of claiming any ownership to such an 
epistle seemed worse to Callin than the thought of 
hilging his “ youngster” year in “ Crabtown,” as he 
had called Annapolis. However, as he slipped from 
the bunk he launched one last’ attempt at a jest. 
‘Wheel me in a bouncing perambulator if—” 

He never finished. His friend clapped a hand over 
his mouth and cast him into a chair. 

“Sign,” Trask gurgled, closing Caffin’s fingers 
around a pen. “Also smear on this photograph, 
‘Ever thy Bert.’ Nicely, nicely! Now we wrap ‘em 
both; wrap ’em neatly in brown paper.” He suited 
the action to the word. “We address it with ex- 
travagant care. We mix in a superfluity of stamps.” 
Fourteen “twos” splashed pink upon the top half 
of the package. ‘“ And we mail it personally.” 
Trask slid through the green curtain for the letter- 
box, 

The lees of remorse tasted only mildly bitter the 
following morning, since Caffin had yielded of neces- 
sity to hide the shame of his fear. Also, sailor-like, he 
trusted chance and circumstance. But he was brought 
up with a round turn nearly a month later when. 
after sorting the mail, he sat upon the flag-locker 
under the muzzle of the forward six-pounder and 
read: 


“My pear HerBert,—I have your photograph and 
already I begin to feel safe. Had you been melted 
and poured into your clothes and set aside to cool, 
you could not have appeared more the background 
that I wished. [I gaze upon it and practise sighing. 
I would just love to show it to my roommate. May 
1? No, I mustn't ask that. I should try to be one 
of the seven (isn’t it seven?) wise virgins they talk 
about in chapel until you fall. Then I can be all of 
the foolish cnes put together. 

* However, I could make my excuse for never being 
asked to marry (absit omen, as our Latin teacher 
says) so much more plausible through a little per- 
sonal acquaintance. Surely, then, since your lips are 
so soon to close forever, you will not object to paving 
me a call, that I may prime myself as to color of eyes, 
hair, and so forth. Do tell me when you can come. 

“Your 
ARABELLA.” 


Caffin felt his hair crisp. It was even as he ex- 
pected. Had not the Padre read that a jewel of gold 
in a swine’s snout strongly resembled a woman with- 
out discretion? Yet for the honor of the Service he 
must remember his manners. Therefore, the reply 
went north dignified, though testy: 


“ My DEAR Miss Syms,—As T believe T have already 
explained, any service that IT may offer you will make 
but a small return for the pleasure T have had at 
seeing you once in my life. I shall let you know when 
we head north. = « ‘ 

“ Faithfully, 
HERBERT CAFFIN.” 


Again a month jogged by, a month in whieh Ara- 
bella was happily forgotten, since a heated stack dis- 
organized Caflin’s compass. and his prize torpedo dur- 
ing record practice “ broached ~ or leaped rearing from 
the water on its run and spoiled the best score in the 
flotilla. Then onee more that feminine penmanship 
stirred Caffin’s peace. The letter ran; 


* DEAREST BertT.—I call vou ‘ dearest’ for the sake 
of my conscience after—-but why dwell upon this lug- 
dubrious (IT never could spell that word) ecireum- 
stance? Your letter telling of your arrival has come 
te me and brought me quite the desired thrill. Does 
“practice make perfeet’? That may explain why the 
excitement T feel over your approach seems so real. T 
will not only meet you on the dock, but go there often 
beforehand, that T may practice Joy and Expectation 
the better to act Grief and a Broken Heart after your 
death. 

“Ever thy loving 
ARABELLA.” 


Caftin shivered on his hot bunk after the dynamos 
ceased to drive the air-fan, and coneluded further 
correspondence to be out of the question. But later, 
when he learned that his ship would dock in the 
Brooklyn navy-yard, his long-drilled sense of duty 
caused him to despatch this wireless to Miss Syms: 
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* Leave for Brooklyn. Watch papers. 
** CAFFIN 


Thereafter the terror of the prospect of the ru-‘le 
of skirts on the home dock remained proof against || 
distractions. Not even did it leave him when | |ie 
“Commodore ” steered the outside course north a- if 
he maneuvred twenty-thousand-ton battleships, snd 
ran the flotilla into the tail of a storm which k«pt 


Caitin staggering endlessly between bridge and ina- 
chinery. For when he lurched on the bridge ‘he 


swells that crumbled over the whaleback drumed 
* Arabella” on the deck astern, while in the gaspi 
engine-room the whirling turmoil by each palpitating 
side throbbed endless * Arabeilas.” 

Sure enough, at the dock he received this tle 
gram: 





“Am away from town. Desolate. Telephone me 
1550 Lake, Chicago, Friday morning, eight to ten 
** ARABELLA 


A wave of disgust, cold and deep as the sea, swept 
over Caflin until he realized that the time appointed 
would permit of one more happy evening in life. \c- 
cordingly, with others of like disposition, he cast aside 
his cares and, after the fashion of all good sailors, 
laid his course for a Broadway “musical show.” 
Add even so innocuous a thing as a late comic opera 
to four raw, sleepless dawns and the answer spells 
exhaustion. Caffin overslept. To no purpose, with 
true nautical remorse at not honorably concluding a 
duty once undertaken, did he hail Arabella on the 
long-distance telephone at eleven o’clock. Miss Syms 
had left. 

In consequence, for the next four days Caffin labored 
in grease-soaked peace aboard his craft repairing the 
damage received off the Diamond Shoals. But then the 
measure of his turmoil rose again through a letter 
from Captain Larry of his parent ship—Captain Larry, 
who, from Caffin’s boyhood, had considered him an 
especial protégé. 


* Dear Hersert.—lI dined last night in Chicago at 
the Melvilles, sitting beside a Miss Syms. She told 
me a yarn of how, when the war scare arose, she 
wrote one of us asking for his photograph in order, 
upon his death, to appear as his post-mortem fiancée. 
She mentioned no names, yet by adding up details 1 
concluded that the lucky man was your blessed self. 
If I were you I would get leave and take the earliest 
train for Chicago. She is ‘a fine considering wench’ 
—she says so herself—she is wealthy and, as you very 
well know, she has a whimsical fashion of regarding 
life. You are one of the few naval men who look 
respectable in * cit’s’ clothes. If you act promptly, | 
fancy you will have a good opportunity of making 
her your widow in reality should war break out. 

* Affectionately, 
Ropert Larry.” 


Promptly Caflin committed the heinous offence of 
cursing his superior officer; for Caffin knew that the 
captain understood that though Caffin would sit on 
a bunk full of guncotton and howl idiotie songs with 
eleven other Indians after target practice, yet he al- 
ways maneuvred for the engine - room when ladies 
usurped the quarter-deck. But not only did Caflin 
curse; he also published his refusal to go into action 
by posting two letters in the iron mail-box attached to 
the conning tower. 

One of them read: 


“Dear Caprain LArry.—TI appreciate your kind- 
ness, but vou have known me long enough to remem- 
ber my feelings in regard to women. Believe me. | am 
trying my best to warp out of this serape. You will 
do me a favor if you will cease to mention the matter. 

* Affectionately, 
HERBERT CAFFIN.” 


And the other: 


“DrAR Miss Syms,—lI have just received a_ letter 
from Captain Larry explaining that he met you m 
Chicago, and that, from what you told him, he was 
able to recognize me as the man with whom you began 
a foolish adventure. Believe me, though anxious (0 
be courteous, I am not at all in the mood to become 
a laughing-stock. I beg you will please keep silent Mm 
the future. 

** Sincerely, n 
HERBERT CAFFIN. . 


Then at the telegraph-ottice he ordered this signal to 
his friend with a pull in Washington: 

“Help. Get me to sea. e 
* HERBERT CAFEIN. 
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Two days later Caffin boarded the train for 
Henry, a welcome relief to the commanding offi 
the Bartlett, another destroyer, and the summer 
without incident. 

As luck would have it, however, when the sh 
assembled in Cuban waters, Captain Larry wax once 
more able to insert his oar. The initial opportunity 
came as the result of Caffin’s organizing a day's sport 
up a mangrove-lined tidal river in company witli the 
“Young Doctor,” the destroyer-flotilla surgeon, and 2 
magazine-writer who had somehow attached himselt : 
the fleet. With the first fragrant sunlight their motor 
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dory rattled between two undercut cliffs, whereafter 
they sought dirt and blood and happiness. Through 
juapy Cuban hills, over mirage-covered Cuban flats, 


along root-tangled banks, they shot guinea-fowl, doves,’ 


ducks, eoots, herons, turkey-buzzards, an alligator, a 
fist) that Jeaped in the shallows, a cat, and almost a 

iv. Shirtless, they squclehed knee-deep in mud and 
fel! in tepid water. Weary, they pointed their stem 
honeward in the ruddy evening seated about the 

vitor and towing the “ Young Doctor’s” game-filled 
canoe. But ten miles from the fleet their engine gasp- 
ed its last drop of gasoline, so the “ Young Doctor” 
was foreed to propel his own boat, while the crew of 
one and the guest rowed the reluctant dory.  Caffin 
himself, as became the captain, steered and shivered 
through the chilly spray in the harbor mouth, until 
they eaught sight of a ship, which had dropped down 
the bay for subealibre target practice, and hailed the 
prospect. of begging a tow home. 

“TH be hanged if they aren’t the lamps of old 
Mamma Utaho!” said Caffin, referring to his former 
parent ship as he looked toward the object of his hopes. 
“ve caught a cinder in my eye already. Ud know her 
boilers anywhere. We'll drop alongside the port gang- 
way and not disgrace the official steps. We're a three- 
ring circus.” 

Ile was right. The amateur oarsman and exhausted 
“crew”? personified confusion when they splashed from 
the night under the ship’s quarter-boom, bungled along 
the armor-belt, and washed up .against the grating. 
And Caflfin blushed as, in the glare of electricity, he 
scanned his bedraggled self. the undershirt-clad * Young 
Doctor” tossing in his flimsy, paint-searred craft,. the 
cat. conspicuous for its needlessness, the alligator, a 
prodigious evil to the eye, and the fish that smelled 
with surprising vivacity. 

“We look like a ‘ Mickey’s boat ’!” Caffin growled, 
stumbling up the immaculate gangway toward a grin- 
ning midshipman. The next instant his breath stopped 
and his pulse-beat reached one hundred in the min- 
ute, for beyond the shining brass of the hatch rails 
he saw two women; and one was young and exceed- 
ingly pretty. Just a second he halted, clutching tight 
his disgusting pack of wet clothes. Then he bolted 
for the black turret shadow, dripping a guilty trail 
across the familiar planking. 

“Give my compliments to the executivé and ask if 
I may have a tow home. We’ve broken down. We’ve 
heen out shooting.” he wailed to the juvenile officer 
ot the deck. . 

The permission was granted. So beneath the lights, 
before the officers in white mess jackets, before the 
marine band, before Captain Larry, who peered from 
the pert quarter-deck to an extent ill-befitting his dig- 
nity, Caflfin shambled to his dory with the self-con- 
sciousness of a coal-passer in a ballroom. There, when 
he gave one glance upward, he noticed, tlanked by two 
ofliecers, the girl’s face smiling down at him. And with 
that he sank into his litter of decoys, guns, haver- 
sacks, and lunch-tins, seeking, ostrich-like, to hide his 
head, 

The subsequent evening Caffin received an invitation 
to dine with Captain Larry and Mrs. and Miss Syms 
before seeing a minstrel show. Of course’ he 
cursed himself anew as a much-distressed biped. But 
since he might not decline an invitation from a cap- 
tain, he accepted in due form, and two nights later, 
with ‘an expression as of one going into action, ranged 
broadside on to Miss Syms and her mother. 

As he met her the girl raised her eyes with a glance 
that seemed both to caution him not to betray their 
secret, and to imply heavenly amiability in the future. 
Then, with evident dread lest her meaning be not clear, 
she chirped up at him before he could gain courage to 
open his mouth: “ Mr. Caffin, the next time vou go 
hunting you must remember that I so wish for an 
alligator-skin bag lined with Miami sable. Isn't that 
what they call pussy-eat fur?” 

For a harrowing minute he stood dumb, recall- 
ing his disreputable attire the night of their last 
meeting. Then, to make matters worse, she evidently 
recalled it, too. ; 

“Did you dive for that alligator?” she queried, 
catching up her under lip. 

Again he returned no answer. He could only fol- 
low her, blushing in a miserable silence which en- 
dured until they were at table in the triangular dining- 
room in the ship’s stern.. There finally some vague 
remark half rose to his lips. But at that very moment 
the hot soup touched the purple blisters burned on 
them by the sun. He winced. She noticed. 

“Quaker meeting?” she queried, and once more his 
bashfulness rose like a wall before him. 

By this time, however, she had evidently tired of the 
game. So the next remark she ventured was one that 
surely appeared properly innocent. ‘“ You have such 
nice fish here at Guantanamo.” 

In he plunged. “ Right! But when a squadron of 
girls come on board they get so tangled in their upper 
works they are ready to eat a rope’s end.” 

She glanced at him with a low, clear, bubbling 
laugh. “Hush! Didn’t you ever hear that all women 
take ceneralities as personalities?” 

Undoubtedly he had made a break. The horror of it 
Strane!cd him. His eyes jerked wildly from the negro 
Servant to the six-pounder rifles swung inboard. by 
their ports. He elutehed at the back ef his mess- 
Jacket, whieh he felt must leave a hiatus above his 
trouscrs. He leered into the red cupboard over: the 
leather stern seat where the ship’s silver punch-bowls 
and coblets glared in light. His dumbness he knew 
he could never endure, 

Ag n she saw and again she advanced to the rescue. 
looking so hard for something to amuse me 
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, Hi staked himself to one more chance. “ Have 
you ied getting the little darky boys to dive for 


_ordly,” she responded, while her cheek flushed a 
delicate pink, 
Cy tptly it developed in Caffin’s mind that little 
“(2 darky boys suffer from no municipal regulations 


Te rit ° : 

a ‘ng bathing-suits. That was the end. Not one 
re rea - . . . . 
faite reply could she wring from him. Mine-planting 

ae! 


‘ire obviously would be a bagatelle to this. He 
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felt that he trampled on explosives. The bookcases 
and the serving-table expanded and contracted by the 
door. In a final effort to be civil he organized an 
articulating motion with his lips. But his tongue 
produced only an inchoate grumble of sound. So for 
the remainder of the meal his conversation lapsed into 
eloquent emptiness, and his eyes scarcely turned from 
the hanging black push-buttons that swung across the 
table centre. 

After the ladies had left, Captain Larry sucked long 
at his cigar, waiting until he felt that Caflin could 
once more find his bearings. Then, as he hid a smile 
behind a cloud of tobacco smoke, he broke the silence 
with, 

* You’ve made as cheerful an exhibition as any one 
ever met.” it 

“ Yes, sir,” said Caftin. 

“Ts that what Annapolis teaches nowadays?” 
“Yes, sir.—No, sir.” 

There fell a pause. Then the young man clutched 
the table-cloth and spoke. ‘“ Remember that storm 
on the old NKenessee, sir, when the forward turret-con- 
trolling devices gave way and I took out a squad to 
lash the guns to the warping bitts? We spent four 
black hours at that, sir, most of it under ice-water.” 

Captain Larry  nod- 
ded. ‘They gave you 
an additional number 
in your’ grade _ for 
it.” 

Caffin looked at his 
watch. “T’ve been at 
this table less than a 
quarter of that time, 
sir. But rather than 
sit here again like 
this Vd be slammed 
around by those seas 
all night.” ; 

At that the wicked 
twinkle softened in the 
eyes of the older man. 
As he rose he placed his 
hand on Caffin’s shoul- 
der. 

“[’m sorry,” he said. 
“But an officer with 
your lines has nothing 
to be seared of in 
women folk. See it 
through to-night and 
I'll promise not to 
pester you any more. 
She’s waiting outside 
and you're late for the 
minstrels. There won’t 
be much time for you to 
worry over conversa- ~ 
tion at them. But 
when you do, believe 
me, by keeping your 
nerve you can make a 
fair wind of a_ foul 
one.” 

Accordingly, Caftin 
sought her as directed 
and led her out upon 
the quarter-deck. He 
dared not raise his 
eyes even when she sug- 
gested that they wit- 
ness the performance 
from the bridge, as 
now, probably, officers 
and men packed the 
forecastle. But, des- 
perately milling air 
out of his mouth, he 
guided her through the 
various deviations and 
bewildering yellow 
nooks to the highest of 
the platforms. 

There they discovered 
the signal-boys enter- 
taining in a_ private 
party the other signal- 
boys of the fleet. And 
while of two minds 
whether or not to de- 
seend, Caffin began to 
see, with an unavoid- 
able vividness never 
vouchsafed to him before, that’ even among men 
of what he regarded as a lower station his incubus 
aroused no embarrassment, but instead won an urgent 
hospitality. They seated her in the front row. They 
showered her with excellent candy. They laughed be- 
cause she laughed when the sailors on the deck threw 
bottled ginger-pop to the rows of white blouses and 
caps bobbing along the canvas-covered turret and 
the black guns. They laid before her half a dozen 
plates of condensed-milk ice-cream. They oozed 
sentiment in her company when the band played 
Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt. They applauded her ap- 
plause of the details of the fantastic amateur scenery, 
the gorgeous Cuban costumes, and the teddy-bears 
in a most natural automobile rigged with a pair of 
oars. 

So at last their free and easy good-humor and her 
pretty breaks of laughter melted the insistency of 
Caffin’s fears. He ventured to listen, ventured ‘to reply. 
His boldness waxed till the intermission, when he cast 
loose and extolled the beauties of the Cuban shore. To 
the flutter of her dress his tongue wagged sedulously 
of a bubbling spring five miles to the east set about 
with royal palms, of periwinkles, and of hermit crabs 
that. scuttled between the dark brown rocks and the 
bone-white coral by the swell of the green sea. He 
even resented the return of his hosts and felt bored 
at the professional actor who, having enlisted while 
tipsy, now spoke pathetic pieces. 

But at last the lights went out above and below, and 
the men clattered down the iron ladders. Then he met 
the undissembled kindness of her eyes. “ Let’s stay 
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here awhile. I've been told to apologize and to make 
a fair wind of a foul one,” he said. 

So they seated themselves at the dark end of the 
bridge, where Catlin, now pledged te act the gallant, 
primed his nerves to exclaim: “ You know, I believe 
you could wile the bees from the flowers. See what 
you've done with me.” 

She returned no answer, and for a time the shock 
of the plunge silenced him. However, as they listened 
to the sleepy rumble of an ocean tug weighing anchor, 
and blinked in reply to the blinking fleet, his reassur- 
ance tiptoed back. He explained that he wished to 
walk with her over the barren flats with their pink 
winged curlews to the mountains that piled before the 
sunset clouds. Next. at the shining of her lashes, his 
tongue took command, and, he boldly declared some 
thing about the stars in the purple west being only 
reflections of her eves. 

Very soon they went below, though the captain ab- 
surdly said they had remained alone two hours. Later 
Caflin took her off the ship in his motor-boat, landei 
his erew of one on the Bartlett, and then, in direet 
and wild violation of ail established rules and regula- 
tions, steered her unchaperoned up the moon track to 
her house at the head ot the bay. 


They seated themselves at the dark end of the bridge 


When he met her the next day and watched the hues 
blend between neck and cheek he blushed even harder 
as he began a speech he had prepared with: “I ought 
to be ashamed of myself. I’ve got a confession.” 

“No, you haven’t,” she replied. ‘Then you'll be 
wanting mine.” 

But Caffin continued under his load of penitence. 
“That night I first wrote you I let it go, because | 
didn’t wish the fellows to know how scared I felt, 
and it was Trask’s letter, after all.” 

“T always wondered.” Her eyes fluttered unregen- 
erate toward his countenance and fell again. “ And 
I guess I’d better ’fess up myself before you—you—” 
She halted. The blood of life in her called him, but 
he stood impotent of expression. So she unloaded a 
prodigious sigh and then blushed for it. “I wrote 
you because I liked you, and Captain Larry said that 
he’d help me all he might, as I couldn’t make you 
speak to me any ordinary way. I planned it out and 
told him what to do. It isn’t leap year, but you're 
not angry? Even ministers can’t always tell which 
is Providence and which is Temptation!” 

Caffin watched the color that suffused her face for 
some time before he realized that his remarks upon her 
physical and vocal pulchritude created only a cheerful 
noise. 

“T concluded that if I disclaimed any intentions 
until after your death you might have self-possession 
enough to give me a chance while you were living,” 
she continued. 

Again he made no answer, but—however, that part 
of the story concerns Caffin exclusively. 
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THEIR CONTROL 


r was very late, and the four old 
cronies, regardless of the hour, still 
sat in Jimpsonberry’s back room, 
talking politics and other things. It 
was Slithers who brought up the 
subject of subconscious control. 

‘} believe there’s something in 
it,” he said. “Some old duffer on 
the other side of the Atlantie states 
that we are all of .is under the control of some ot 
the great spirits of the past.’ 

“ Meaning. just’ what?” asked Bolivar, lighting a 
fresh cigar. 

“Well, one man is guided in his actions by the 
spirit of Cwsar, Another is guided by the spirit of 
Alexander. <A third is ruled by the dominating in- 
fiuence in his subeonscious mind of a_ philosopher, 
like Socrates, or Plato, or that happy-go-lucky old 
chap, Epictetus,” explained Slithers. 

*Humph!” grinned Wigglesworth. ‘Have you got 
a control, Slithers?” 

“Yes, I have,” confessed Slithers. “1 feel at 
times as if that old fellow Brutus who condemned his 
own sons to death were egging me on. I have such 
an inordinate sense of justice that | feel that if | 
were to become a justice of the peace around here 
I'd become a terror to the evil-doers in this com- 
munity.” 

“How about you, Jimpsonberry?” demanded Wig- 
glesworth. 

“Oh, I believe in it theroughly,” said Jimpson- 
berry. “ Every day in my life I feel it, and it some- 
times makes me unhappy to think that I was not 
born in an age when | could avail myself of its 
promptings.” 

“Good boy!” laughed Bolivar. “Who is your 
motive power, Jimps?” ’ 

“Napoleon Bonaparte,” said Jimpsonberry. “1 
have a most overpowering ambition to go out into the 
world and by the mere force of my subconscious per- 
sonality subjugate nations. My mind works in chan- 
nels precisely similar to those of Bonaparte, and the 
desire to rule is a predominating factor in my life. 
| feel that, given the right moment, the right place, 
and the opportunity, I could make even the great 
men of the earth tremble before me. T dream at night 
that I am leading great and victorious hosts to scenes 
of conquest, and whenever I tackle any kind of a job 
I go at it confident in my destiny. 1 believe in my 
star, even as Napoleon did, and | think you will find, 
if you ask men who have to do with me in business 
affairs of any sort, that they feel my foree. Precision 
is one of my notable qualities, and L brook no op- 
position to the complete fulfilment of my schemes.” 

The clock struck one as Jimpsonberry spoke, and 
out of the black depths of the hallway abovestairs 
there came a short, sharp, peremptory voice, 

“John Jimpsonberry,” it said, in strident tones, 
easily recognizable as those of Mrs. Jimpsonberry. 
“if those fool friends of yours can’t go to bed like 
decent citizens, it’s no reason why you should lose a 
night’s sleep. Tell ’em to go home. It’s after one 
o'clock now, and you've got to meet mother at the 
station at half past six.” 

Jimpsonberry rose meekly, 
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THIRTY CENTS SHORT 


“ By ginger! boys,” he said, “ I’d forgotten all about 
that. I guess we'll have to adjourn. Sorry, but when 
the old lady speaks—” 

“All right, Napoleon Bonaparte,” grinned Wiggles- 
worth. “ We'll go, and leave your Majesty to pursue 
your triumphant way to power. Good night.” 

“That’s all right, Bill,’ said Jimpsonberry. ‘ l’m 
controlled by Napoleon Bonaparte, all right, but my 
wife—well, just between you and me, she’s got a 
eontrol, too.” 

“ Who’s that?” asked Bolivar. ‘ Xanthippe?” 

* Xanthippe nothin’,” retorted Jimpsonberry. ‘ No 
Xanthippe ever terrorized any Napoleon Bonaparte. 
She’s the Duke o’ Wellington.” 

Whereupon the others departed, really convinced 
that there was something in the theory. 
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CHOLLY EXCUSES HIMSELF 
CHOLLY had entered his father’s office after grad- 
uating from college, but had shown a capacity for 
unpunctuality that gradually got upon the old gentle- 
man’s nerves, 
“ Well,” said the latter one morning, snapping the 
cover of his watch angrily as Cholly walked in about 











WAITING FOR HIS ANSWER 


half past ten, “this is a fine time of day to get 
down to business. Here it is half past ten o'clock.” 

* Well, my dear dad,” said Cholly, languidly. * you 
have always said that the office should seek the man, 
and not the man the office, and I’ve been waiting for 
the blamed thing to turn up ever since breakfast.” 


ALPHABETICAL McGUFF 
ALEXANDER Zymonides Philoquitus K. MeGuff 
Possessed, *twould seem to most of us, a name quite 

long enough ; 
But Alexander Z. P. K. MeGuff was wont to fret 
3ecause his name did not contain th’ entire alphabet. 


* Alas! when I was christened,” wailed A. Z. P. Ky. 
McG., 

“My parents should have looked ahead, and spared 
such woes to me. 

"T'was cruel to select a name in such a careless way 

A name which lacks a W, a B, a V, a J!” 


The lacking letters worried him until, quite late in 
life, 

He struck upon the brilliant scheme to get them 
with a wife 

Whose name would have B, J, and V and W beside, 

So out he fared to search for her, and claim her : 
his bride. 


s 


He met Miss Birdie Vida Jones, and started her to 
woo, 

To recollect (and just in time) she owned no W. 

Miss Violetta Wimpleback, Miss K. Jabyna White, 

Were also very near ideal—but only near, not quite. 


But Love would wait no Jonger—it had tarried long 
enough. 

Twang! went the dart, and pierced a heart. A. Z. I’. 
K. McGuff 

Fell panting at the feet of one who soon became his 


wife. 
He’d won a mate, though losing the ambition of lis 
life! 


Her name was absolutely bare of all those letters four. 

To be exact, *twas Caroline Amelia Daisy More: 

But, just to show how Fate ordains, there came 
baby fair ; 

To bless A, Z P. K. MeGuff and save him from ¢ 
spair. n 


For, when they came to name the child, McGuff 
claimed, ‘ Hooray! 

Our son shall be the instrument to save for us tie 
day. 

My parents left me bleak and bare when giving me !! 
name ; 

Twill not be said that to my son I’ve gone and «i 
the same! 


\" 


“ We'll call him Alexander; Zymonides next shall | 
Then Philoquitus. Benjamin comes next, with J and 
The K insert, and then Van Wymnip! Aha! at li! 
enough! = 
Oh, lucky infant, A. Z. P. B. K. Van Wymp McGutl 
PauL WES! 























RECENT INVENTIONS 
Shite SKAGGS, of 


Mugginsville, Geor- 

gia, has invented 
an anti-stay-late sofa 
which is likely to result 
in considerable economy 
for persons with mar- 
riageable daughters. The 
sofa is provided with a 
clock-work arrangement 
which, when set like an 
alarm-clock for a certain 
hour at which the young 
lady’s father feels the 
ardent swain should be thinking of going, causes the 
sofa to collapse and fold up in the middle like a jack- 
knife, while ringing a gong which cannot be stopped 
until the front door has been opened, closed again, 
and double-bolted for the night. Mr. Skaggs is said 
to have already refused $10,000 for the New England 
rights to his invention alone. 

An ingenious dairyman of Maine has filed papers 
for a new patent arrangement by which all human 
interposition between a cow and her product in butter 
is wholly eliminated. The apparatus consists of an 
iron cage, in which a swarm of artificial flies, worked 
by electricity, buzz around the incarcerated animal, 
causing her to lash her tail violently while she 1s 
being milked by an automatic machine, The milk 
runs by the natural force of gravitation into a de- 
pressed receptacle in one corner of the cage, where it 
is immediately churned by the action of a dasher kept 
in a state of perpetual motion by the aforesaid lash- 
ing of the cow’s tail, as induced by the artificial flies. 
{t is claimed that a tolerably wide-spread adoption 
of this apparatus by the dairymen of the United States 
will reduce the cost of butter between three and 
four elevenths of a cent a pound. 

“The Little Wide-awake ” is the name of a newly 
designed chair for school children, which will shortly 
be offered to our public-school boards throughout the 
country. {[t is precisely similar in appearance to the 
chairs now in use in most of our up-to-date schools, 
but is so arranged that a teacher, sitting at his desk, 








* PLEASE DON’T DISPOSSESS US TILL THE CHILDREN 
ARE OLD ENOUGH TO WALK, Mr. CONSTABLE.” 


by merely pressing an electric button can cause a hat- 
pin of judicious length to spring up directly out of 
the middle of the seat in which a delinquent of any 
kind happens to be sitting, so that without inter- 
rupting the train of thought of the other students at 
study or in recitation, the teacher can communicate 
directly with the sluggish or attentive one, unos- 
tentatiously, but with immediate, and we might say 
pointed, effect. 

A useful contrivance for timid suburban house- 
keepers is reported to be a phonographic attachment 
to the kitchen annunciator, by means of which a mar- 
ried man or woman living in a remote district, and 
rendered thereby somewhat helpless in dealing with a 
strenuous domestic complication, can lock himself or 
lierself in an up-stairs room, and, by pressing a white 
button set in the wall, convey immediately to the cook 
iwlowstairs the information that her services are no 
longer desired. As the apparatus has been described 
'o us, the first pressure of the button causes a loud 
song to ring directly over the kitchen range, to at- 
tract the cook’s attention. A second pressure floods 
ihe range with water, thereby putting out the fire 
ind making further effort on her part useless, while a 
third sets the phonographic record revolving and re- 
peating twenty times in rapid succession the sug- 
sestive phrase: “ Your month is up to-day. Git! You 
will find your wages under the mat in front of the 
garage.” 

The sponge-proof cigar, invented by a Key West 
¢enius, is having a very considerable sale all over the 
country. It has the appearance of a mild _ perfecto, 
perfectly made, and attractive to the eye; but when 
smoked it is found to consist of a half-inch of tightly 
rolled jute which, when lit, burns fiercely, with an 
indescribable odor, until it reaches a point two-thirds 
of the way to the stub, where asbestos is substituted 
for the jute filling. Investigation has shown that men 
who had not been known to buy their own cigars 
tor years have ceased entirely to hold up a friend who 
lias handed them one of thése weeds. ‘They sell at a 
dollar a thousand, and for the purpose are well worth 
the money. As a measure of protection to the smoker 
himself who is called upon to distribute these among 
ls inconsiderate friends, they are provided with a 
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flamingo-red band stamped with the words ‘ Flora 
Gittadora” in gilt letters, which prevents their being 
mistaken by the donor tor a real cigar, and thus inad- 
vertently smoked by himself. 

Papers patent have been filed tor what is to be 
known as “ Wiggley’s Safety Ink,” devised by Horace 
Wiggley, of Perkins Corner, lowa. It is so constituted 
that, although it is apparently of fast black when 
used, at the end of twenty-one days it fades away into 
absolute nothingness, leaving the paper upon which it 
has been used entirely tree from marks of any kind. 
{t is expected to be a great boon for letter-writers who 
have been disappointed in love, as well as by writers 
of promissory notes running over thirty days. For 
confidential communications, especially those of poli- 
ticians, that might later prove inconvenient, it will 
also prove eminently desirable, of which the inventor 
seems to be fully aware, if it be true, as is reported, 
that he proposes to sell 1t at the champagne price of 
four dollars a quart. 


WANTED TO KNOW 
“ An. my friends,” said the suffrage orator, “do you 
ever realize what we men owe to our wives? I am free 
to confess that all that I am my wife has made me.” 
“Why don’t she tinish the job?” squeaked a heart- 
less malefactor from the gallery. 


AN INGENIOUS EXPLANATION 
Critic: “ Why do you say in that story of yours 
that * Henderson’s heart beat a tattoo as Mabel en- 
tered the room,’ Seribbley? Do you wish your readers 
to believe that your hero carried a drum where he 
should have had a heart?” 
ScRIBBLEY: ‘* Not at all, my dear fellow. I used 























SLOW BARBER. “ Your HAIR IS TURNING A 
LITTLE GRAY, SIR.” 

PATIENT. “I SHOULDN’r WONDER. I'VE BEEN 
IN HERE LONG ENOUGH.” 


that expression advisedly. | meant my readers to infer 
that as Mabel entered the room Henderson's heart 
sounded a call to arms.” 


SKIED 
*“ How does Dobber rank as a_ painter, anyhow?” 
asked Wilbraham. 
“ Pretty well, I guess,” said Lollerby. “At the last 
exhibition they hung his picture higher than any other 
in the place.” 


HOME, SWEET HOME A LA HOBO 


I'M going back to jail again, I’m going back to jail. 
The rime is on the punkin and the frost is on the vale, 
My wanderin’ is over, and good times lie straight 
ahead— 
Three meals a day, a comfy cell, a blanket on my 
bed: ‘ 
A roof to keep the rain off, and protection from the 
gale— 
I'm goin’ baek, 
I’m goin’ back, 
I’m goin’ back to jail! 


No more the merry bulldog with the fierce light in 


his eye 

Will be the answer that I get to questionings for pie; 

I shall not fear his eager teeth, [ shall not fear his 
smile, 

1 shall not fear his lurking-place behind the old wood 
pile., _ 


No more he'll chase me madly from the front door to 
the rail— 
I’m goin’ back, 
I’m goin’ back, 
I’m goin’ back to jail! 


No more I’ll pace the dusty road, a victim of its heat, 
With nerve-prostration waiting on my weary, nervous 
feet, 
In constant fear of honking cars in their incessant hike, 
Ali heedless of the human thank-you-marms along 
the pike. 
No more my eyes will fill with grit and bits of dusty 
shale, 
I’m goin’ back, 
I'm goin’ back, 
I'm goin’ back to jail! 


No more a stolen bed at e’en in some sequestered 
stack, 
With farmers armed with pitchy prongs to poke me 
in the back; 
No more the chase of angry bulls across the pasture 
lots. 
No more stern farmers’ wives to’ pelt my hungry 
head with pots. 
No more the sodden biscuit, or the hardtack old and 
stale— 
I'm goin’ back, 
I’m goin’ back, 


I'm goin’ back to jail! 


O Autumh is the time for me. It takes me home 
again 
Unto that little bower where I'm safe from care and 
pain; A 
That little cell is home to me, and through the 
winter sere 
{[t holds me warm and comfy, with my heart all full 
0’ cheer. 
I love the frost that paints the tree, the hillside, and 
the dale, 
And sends me back, 
Yes, hikin’ back, 
A-hikim’ back to jail! : 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 















































































































By William Winter 


SOME EVENTS OF THE SEASON 


This is the fourth of anew series of articles by William Winter, the veteran dramatic critic, relative to contemporary drama, which will appear from time to 
time in future issues of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.”” Mr. Winter’s articles formed a widely quoted feature of “‘Harper’s Weekly” during the last theatrical season 


* Aware that what is base 
Vo polish can make sterling. and that vice, 
Though well perfum’d and elegantly dress’d, 
Like an unburied carcase trick’d with flowers, 
Is but a garnish’d nuisance.’—CowPeEr. 


UCH activity is perceptible in the 
theatres of New York. Some of it 
well-policied and well-timed, some 
of it merely empirical. The season 
began about the middle of August, 
Ygand in the interval between that 
S\) time and the moment of this writing 
BY about one hundred plays, old and 
new, have been submitted to the 
public attention. The variety of entertainment thus 
offered is especially remarkable, and, large as it is, 
it will presently be augmented. November is usually 
a stirring month, bringing many salient changes, and 
the vitally important undertakings of the new dra- 
matic year will soon have been disclosed. At this 
writing a presentment of The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor is in prospect at the New Theatre,—Mr. Charles 
Calvert being the Falstaff. Miss Blanche Bates, one of 
the most talented, interesting, and auspicious actors 
now gracing the American stage, will return to the 
cupital, offering a new play. Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe will soon be visible here, in their production 
ef Macbeth,—an enterprise more ambitious and_ in- 
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having lied to his wife as to a purposed excursion 
from home, goes to a secluded retreat in the moun- 
tains, with one of his pupils, the wife of another man, 
intending an amorous intrigue with her. The other 
man, in company with the wife of the musician, pur- 
sues those fugitives, and, when the two couples are 
confronted, the insulted husband blandly proposes that 
the complication of domestic affairs shall be solved 
and adjusted by an exchange of wives, sequent on the 
obtainment of divorce. The silly woman who admires 
the musician is rescued by exposure of his selfishness 
and her folly, the musician is baffled and rebuked, and 
domestic peace is supposed to be restored. 

In the conduct of that story the dramatist of it has 
supplied comicalities of situation and of stage business 
which, undeniably, are amusing, but in order to be 
amused by them the spectator must ignore the fact 
that he is laughing at a very serious subject. There 
is nothing intrinsically comic or entertaining in 
marital infidelity. Puritanism,—as this pen has often 
written,—is as obnoxious as Profligacy. Let us not be 
squeamish. But—is it in good taste, is it well-bred, is 
it decent, to choose the subject of adultery. intended 
or accomplished, as a theme for mirth? It has often 
heen so chosen and so used. Abundant precedent, un- 
fortunately, exists for precisely that proceeding; but 
surely the time has come when the good judgment and 
good taste of the American play-going public should 
call a halt. A few of the many farces which have been 




















A scene from Act II. of “The Concert,” at the Belasco Theatre. From 
left to right: Jane Grey, Mr. Ditrichstein, William Morris, Janet Beecher 


trepid than any that either of those esteemed actors 
has heretofore attempted. Robert Mantell, Viola 
Allen, Mrs. Fiske, Margaret Anglin, Mrs. Carter, and 
other favorite players have resumed their customary 
professional industry. The renowned actress Ellen 
Terry has begun, in New York, a series of Dramatie 
Readings. The promise of the hour is uncommonly 
bright. In the mean time several phases of the pass- 
ing pageant invite thoughtful consideration. 

David Belasco.—who seems not unmindful of a 
useful example that was set by Augustin Daly.—has 
reverted, though not with Mr. Daly’s taste and _ skill, 
to the teeming field of light German drama, having 
produced, at the Belasco Theatre, a farce called The 
Concert, adapted by Mr. Leo Ditrichstein from the 
German of Mr. Herman Bahr. That faree, which has 
been successful in’ attracting remunerative public 
notice, owes its success more to the manner in which 
it is acted than to either its subject, story. incidents, 
or dialogue. The chief actors in it make absolutely 
the best that can be made of situations which are not 
only fantastically ludicrous and preposterous,—as_ is 
allowable in a faree—but sometimes grossly indeli- 
eate. The theme is an old one,—woman’s infatuation 
relative to the Musical Performer. The intention is 
to satirize that foolish state of the female mind, and 
also to expose and ridicule a despicable combination 
of febrile sensuousness, splenetic temper, and insensate 
egotism, often, and unjustly, designated “ the artistic 
temperament.” That intention could have been ac- 
complished, in a spirit of playful humor, without em- 
ployment of an almost brutally indelicate posture of 
circumstances and without the introduction of any 
lines conveying, and intended to convey. a double 
meaning, at onee decent and gross. The chief postu- 
late and the manipulation of it are strongly reminis- 
cent of Delicate Ground and Divorcons. The musician, 


built on the basis of matrimonial discontent, man’s 
inordinate desire, and woman’s weakness, are so skil- 
fully contrived that they evade censure. The Concert 
is not one of them. There can be no doubt that the 
line should be sharply drawn this side of indecency. 
Mr. Ditrichstein calls Mr. Bahr’s farce “a comedy.” 
The terms commonly applied to plays, by way of 
classification, are somewhat indefinite, at the best, but 
as to comedy, the general understanding is that it 
should be a dramati composition which, in delineating 
character and manners, while piquant by virtue of 
delicate exaggeration and amusing by virtue of clever 
equivoke, moves within the limits of reason and proba- 
bility. The faree of The Concert begins with bur- 
lesque and proceeds with violent absurdity. The per- 
sons implicated would not. in real life, act in a man- 
ner even approximate to that which is prescribed for 
them. The female worshippers of “a genius ” may be, 
often are. infatuated and silly, but they do not com- 
port themselves as idiots. Most of the proceedings 
shown in the first act of The Concert are such as 
might. perhaps. occur in an asylum for persons of 
feeble mind. The note that is struck, considered at 
its best. is that of burlesque. The play, in as far as it 
is a play.—the clash of character and the exposition 
of conduct.—begins in the second act. Sixteen persons 
are implicated in the action of the piece, but only 
seven of them are seen, after the first. curtain has 
fallen. The tone of the second and third acts, except 
at moments. is radically and extravagantly farcical. 
An opportunity occurs, and it is duly improved,—per- 
haps in jest, perhaps in earnest,—of saying the mag- 
nanimous words that are usually attributed to _philo- 
sophical lovers: “If you love a woman, and that 
woman happens to be your wife, you wish her to be 
happy, and if you discover that she thinks she can be 
happier with another man than she is with you your 
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wish is that she should join him, if she can be sure « 
her feelings”; and so forth. At the close of the pic: 
the wife of the genius affectionately assures him thi: 
she has all along known of his infidelities, but i 
willing to pardon him if he will be faithful in futur 
and, by way of emphasizing her docile, charitable, an 
eminently tolerant spirit, she produces bottles of hai: 
dye and proceeds to rejuvenate his fading locks, 

The acting by which this farce is commended t: 
public approbation is so careful, zealous, spirited, and 
effective that it causes regret for the wasteful ex 
penditure of worthy effort upon an unworthy theme 
Mr. Ditrichstein’s exposition of the musical genius, 
Gabor Arany, is remarkable for the continuity of ex 
pertness with which he contrives to saturate thx 
character with a sickly affectation and_ effeminaey, 
while also making it vivacious, amiable, and fre 
quently droll. The resemblance of that comedian’s 
method, in the expression of demure playfulness, pet 
tish exasperation, and lackadaisical sentiment, to the 
method of the late- Richard Mansfield, in some of his 
lighter moods, was long ago noticed: but Mr. Ditrich- 
stein always used that method and, though he came 
after Mansfield, he is not an imitator. The bold, 
clear, explicit behavior and speech of William Morris, 
as Dr. Dallas, “the other man,” together with his 
suggestive denotement of manly spirit and kind feel- 
ing, dignify the part that he plays and enhance the 
naturalness in effect of the whole representation. 
Miss Janet Beecher makes an incredible woman inter- 
esting and, at times, almost probable. by her quiet 
force of character, her deft repose, skilful facial play. 
and expressive vocalism. She might, however, profit- 
ably learn, from observance of Mr. Morris’s acting. 
the excellence of a judicious use of transparency—the 
expedient by use of which an actor seems one thing to 
stage interlocutors while revealing to spectators an 
other thing, beneath the surface. Mr. John Cope’s 
impersonation of MeGinnis, a bibulous Irish servant, 
while only a sketch, is one of the most truthful and 
effective pieces of acting that have been seen, in a 
long period of observation. In aspect, demeanor, use 
of voice, artful pause, and incidental stage business. 
the performance is a gem of seemingly spontaneous 
humor, intertwined with self-indulgent, coarse, yet 
kindly temperament, and a satirically sapient habit 
of mind, implying close observation and much ex- 
perience of life. The female idolators of the musical 
genius were, doubtless, instructed to behave in an 
utterly extravagant manner, and they better the in- 
struction. 

The play, by Mr. J. E. Goodman, called Wother, eur- 
rent at the Hackett Theatre, affords a striking illus 
tration of the: ignominious certainty with which a 
beautiful subject can .be made ridiculous by ineom- 
petent treatment. The subject of that play is mother- 
love, one of the holiest emotions of which human 
nature is capable, and undoubtedly the dramatist. in 
his treatment of that subject, intended to exhibit that 
emotion in the loveliest possible light. The endeavor 
is, in the highest degree, commendable, but the man- 
ner of it is absurd, and, viewing the puerile ingredi- 
ents of the play and the clumsy conduct of its story. 
intelligent commendation can recognize nothing in it 
bevond a worthy design. 

Mothers are of many kinds. It is not every mother 
who loves her children so fondly that she would 
sacrifice her life for the sake of pleasing any one ot 
them. Sometimes the love of the mother is given 
wholly to one only of her children. Some mothers are 
indifferent to their children or regard them with aver- 
sion. There is, however, the Devoted Mother, and 
very beautiful she is, whether to contemplate or re- 
member. But the devoted mother is not a maudlin 
fool, and she does not awaken sympathy and affection- 
ate admiration when she is depicted as deficient of 
common sense and incapable of acting toward all her 
children with even ordinary due regard for their 
welfare. 

Mrs. Katherine Wetherill, an elderly widow, resi 
dent in New York, at the present time, the central 
figure in this play, is the possessor of a small but 
sufficient fortune, consisting of investments, on the 
income from which she and her children are de- 
pendent. She has acted as executrix of her deceased 
husband’s Will. She, naturally, would take care to 
know all about her property, and, ‘having six children, 
two of them being daughters arrived at marriageable 
age, and two of them little lads, she would act with 
at least commonplace prudence in the management of 
it—since she is said to love all her children and to 
live only for their sake. Yet it is declared that she 
knows nothing about her estate; that her money mat- 
ters have been consigned to the care of an old lawyer: 
that she has authorized that a considerable part of the 
common inheritance be squandered in supplying the 
selfish exactions of her eldest son, a moral weakling 
and a thief; and that she is ready to sacrifice, and 
does sacrifice, for the sake of that worthless young 
man, the greater part of what remains, and also the 
welfare and comfort of all her other children, reducing 
her household to destitution. The tale is incredible 
in every particular. Some women are at times ex- 
travagant, and all women are emotional creatures, 
“subject to change without notice,” but the female 
mind, as a rule, is so essentially prone to providence 
that sometimes it seems positively penurious, and 

(Continued on page 23) 
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"war. These songs are prompted by 
deadly sexual rivalry, and a merry tune will often end 
in the singer’s death if his more powerful neighbor 
happens to be within fighting distance. 

However, it must not be supposed that all insect 
conflicts are started in this way. Battles which start 
through the songs of insects are always confined to one 
species, for there would be no sexual rivalry, for in- 
stance, between a spider and a grasshopper. 

So far, from personal observation, | have found that 
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the other stump, where a fierce conflict ensued. ending 
only when the insulting one had been torn to pieces 
by his more powerful rival, much to the satisfaction 
of the female katydid! 

The most furious of ali insect battles take place 
between colonies of the mound-building.ant. Their 
huge nests are situated close to the edges of shaded 
wood paths, sometimes near together and at other 
times not within several hundred feet of one another. 
Here the same colonies will live, year after year, at 
peace or at war with one another, until nature’s own 
forces wipe them out of existence. Picture to yourself 
two of these cities equal in size and population, and 
situated about one hundred paces from each other; 
observe their countless numbers, equal to the popula- 
tion of two great capitals. The whole space that 
separates them, of twenty-four inches, appears alive 
with prodigious crowds of their inhabitants. The 
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each 
side, till chains are formed of six, eight, or sometimes 
ten, all hooked togetlier, and struggling pertinaciously 


still continues undecided; others take part on 


for the mastery. The equilibrium remains unbroken 
until a number of champions from the same nest ar- 
riving at once compel them to let go their hold, and 
the single combats recommence. At the approach of 
night, each party gradually retreats to its own city; 
but before the following dawn the combat is renewed 
with redoubled fury, and occupies a greater extent of 
ground. These daily fights continue until heavy rains 
separate the combatants, and they forget their quarrel, 
and peace is finally restored! 

The anger of honey-bees is frequently excited against 
their own species, many a mortal combat taking place, 
sometimes within the hive, sometimes without. During 
these battles the bees, like the grasshoppers, are so 
eager, and their fury so great, that it is impossible 























The end of a conflict between a mud-wasp and a garden spider 


the grasshoppers are by far the most irritable class of 
insects among themselves. They seem to enjoy fighting 
better than eating, and frequently fight until each has 
lost one or more limbs, and sometimes even until one 
succeeds in killing the other. So great is their in- 
terest in these deadly battles that they will allow 
themselves to be picked up and carried about, con- 
tinuing the conflict in one’s hand in the most uncon- 
cerned manner imaginable! 

The katydids constitute the less quarrelsome mem- 
bers of the grasshopper family. Their fights are far 
and few between, but extremely violent when once 
started. I remember vividly a battle between two of 
these insects which I witnessed several years ago. It 
liappened close to the edge of a small patch of wood- 
land where several trees had been cut and the stumps 
left standing from two to three feet above the ground. 
To the top of one of these stumps a large katydid and 
his mate had crawled, perhaps to enjoy their honey- 
moon. As I stopped to watch their actions for a 
minute, a third katydid, seeing the happy couple, and 
feeling somewhat jealous, shrieked an insult to them 
from a near-by stump. The offended insect never 
uttered a sound, but, leaving its mate, flew directly to 


following account was given by M. Huber of a battle 
which he witnessed a great many years ago: 

The armies meet midway between their respective 
habitations, and there join battle. Thousands of cham- 
pions, mounted on more elevated spots, engage in single 
combat, and seize one another with their powerful 
jaws; a still greater number are engaged on both 
sides in taking prisoners, which make vain efforts to 
escape, as if conscious of the crue! fate which awaits 
them when arrived at the hostile formicary. The spot 
where the battle most rages is about three feet in 
dimensions: a penetrating odor exhales on all sides, 
and numbers of ants are here lying dead covered with 
venom, while others, composing groups and chains, are 
hooked together by their legs or paws, and drag one 
another alternately in opposite directions. These 
groups are formed gradually. At first a pair of com- 
batants seize each other, and, rearing upon their 
hind legs, mutually spurt their acid; then, closing, 
they fall and wrestle in the dust. Again recovering 
their feet, each endeavors to drag off his antagonist. 
If their strength be equal, they remain immovable 
until a third gives one the advantage. Both, however, 
are often succored at the same time, and the battle 


Two katydids about to engage in a battle for life or death 


to stop them without’ administering a comparatively 
hard blow with the hand. Their one object in these 
civil broils is to pierce their enemies with their stings, 
the stroke of which, if it once penetrates to the 
muscles, is mortal. The conqueror is not always able 
to extricate its weapon after one of these engage- 
ments, and, when this is the case, both insects perish. 
General actions sometimes take place between two 
full swarms. 

Friendly intercourse will sometimes prevail between 
the bees of two different hives for several days at a 
time, but sooner or later one will become irritated 
with the other, and again a deadly battle -will be the 
result of the well-meant friendship. 

Many death struggles take place between insects of 
different families. The mud-wasp stores her nest 
with young spiders for her own young to feed upon; 
but let these little spiders grow up, let them build 
their powerful webs, and if a wasp becomes entangled 
among the silken strands a battle ensues which re- 
sults in the wasp’s death more often than the spider’s. 

So it goes throughout the insect world, the strong 
preying upon the weak and the cunning upon the 
simple. 























Two honey-bees fighting for the possession of a decaying pear 








A grasshopper triumphing over the bodies 


of two rivals whom he has slain 
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THE MEMORABLE SUCCESS ACHIEVED BY MME. NORDICA AS ISOLDE IN 
PARIS—SOME IMPRESSIONS OF HER PERFORMANCE BY FRENCH REVIEWERS 


MADE casual observer might suppose 
‘that Lillian Nordica had compassed 





which it is possible to achieve in a 
career on the operatic stage. She is 
the foremost living exponent of the 
greater soprano roles in the Wagner 
list. No other singing-actress now 
before the public possesses in so 
eminent a degree “the grand style”: none other gives 
us an Isolde, a Briinnhilde, so amply conceived, so broad 


daughter of Farmington, Maine, sang at Madison 
Square Garden with Gilmore’s Band—* the aria from 
Sonnambula, and (if Mr. Arbuckle will play the cornet 
obbligato) Nee the Bright Seraphim,” as Mr. Kobbe 


tells the tale. “A very pale little girl.” the great 
Gilmore had observed deprecatingly; “but just sing 
right out—don’t be afraid.” And, it is related, she 
achieved “a nice little suecess.”. Before she was 


twenty-one she had made her operatic début in Italy, 
at Brescia, where for three months she sang in Traviata 
five nights a week for the imperial sum of $160. It 
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Nordica in her most famous role, Isolde in Wagner’s music-drama, 
in which she deeply impressed the operatic public of Paris 


and heroie in design, so sedulously in the larger man- 
ner of Wagner, as does she, 

For more than a deeade she has held a high and 
enviable place in the operatic field. Since that un- 
forgettable November night in 1895 when she, with 
Jean and Edouard De Reszke, effected what was virtu- 
ally a renaissance of Wagner in this country by 
reminding us that the later musie-dramas could be 
sung beautifully and acted passionately at the same 
time, she has made us realize that the noblest concep- 
tions of the art of the operatie actress are the only 
ones by which she might justly be appraised. 

And what a remarkable career hers has been!—from 
the days when, as a girl still in her teens, the young 


was not long after that she made her début at the 
Opéra, Paris, as Marguerite, that much-enduring role 
which has so faithfully served to usher one knows not 
how many youthful sopranos into an unsympathetic 
world. 

And now. after having been acclaimed as a Wagner 
singer in Bayreuth, in New York, in Munich (where, 
it will be remembered, she had the unusual honor of 
being the first Isolde and Elsa to be heard at the 
Prinz-Regenten Theatre), she has again appeared at 
the Paris Opéra: not, this time, as an obscure Mar- 
guerite, but as a thrice-famous exponent of what is, 
after all, the supreme rdle in music-drama—that of 
Wagner’s Isolde. 
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Madame Nordica had never before sung this tremen- 
dous part in French, and her task must have been a 
trying one; yet her triumph was indisputable. She 
appeared in the rdle on the evening of October 
19th, her companions in the cast being Mr. Van Dyck 
as Tristan, Miss Le Senne as Brangiine, Mr. Dangés as 
Kurwenal, Mr. Gresse as the King. The representation 
was one of a short series of Wagner performances 
planned for the Opéra. 

The comments of the reviewers will be of interest 
to all American opera-goers who remember with keen 
pleasure Madame Nordica’s impressive embodiment of 
Wagner’s superb creation. 

“ As was-the case with Die Walkiire,”’ said Figaro, 
“the management of the Opéra has just remounted 
with great care Tristan und Isolde. Mr. André Mes- 
sager directed the crehestra, and we were thereby as- 
sured a reading of the work profoundly musical and at 
the same time faithful to Wagnerian tradition. The 
vocal interpretation of the principal characters was of 
rare beauty. Lor the first time, one of the most illus- 
trious of Isoldes was heard at Paris in the réle, singing 
in French. Madame Nordica’s success was noteworthy ; 
she was applauded in the warmest way, and was re- 
called many times. The public fully appreciated the 
fact that this Isolde not only incarnated the tradi- 
tions of the past, but that she imbued the part with a 
lyricism and a pathos that were admirable. She re- 
created it in accordance with the noble conception of 
its author. In her the singer is the equal of the lyric 
tragedian; her voice, of rare amplitude, is used with 
consummate art.” 

In a subsequent review the Figaro remarked that 
“the second and, unfortunately, the last but one repre- 
sentation of 7'ristan und Isolde with Madame Nordica 
and Van Dyck was a true triumphal success. Madame 
Nordica, the admirable Isolde, was many times ap- 
plauded.” 

In Le Gaulois the reviewer wrote as follows: ‘“ The 
appearance of Madame Nordica in Tristan und Isolde 
was, for the public, a true revelation. Imposing, beau- 
tiful, the face expressive and mobile, in her look an 
indescribable tenderness and languor, and at the same 
time power and alertness: such is the physiognomy of 
Madame Nordica. This great artist is known to all 
those who have visited Bayreuth and Munich; she 
has triumphed in all the capitals of Europe and 
America; one day she will interpret the réles of the 
Italian .or French répertoire, the next day she will 
appear in one of the admirable characters created by 
the genius of Wagner. It is rere in our time to find 
singers who can interpret Carmen to-day and Briinn- 
hilde or Zerlina to-morrow. Very few artists have the 
power of impersonating adequately such various roles. 
Madame Nordica is as great an artist when she is sing- 
ing the heroines of the 7'etralogy—or the touching Elsa 
which she had the honor of enacting at Bayreuth 
when she is communicating the passion of ideal and 
ecstatic love in 7'ristan. Paris is very fortunate in 
being able to hear Madame Nordica as Isolde.” 

Still another reviewer wrote in a like strain: “ Yes- 
terday evening Nordica sang Isolde for the first time 
at the Paris Opéra, one of the most beautiful and 
most wonderful réles in the Wagnerian répertoire. 
Madame Nordica had nothing to fear in singing Isolde 
here. She has always been the best of the Wagner 
interpreters, even at Bayreuth. The most expert 
musicians, such as Seidl, Hermann Levi, and Hans 
Richter, have considered her one of the finest singers 
of modern times. The directors of the opera neglected 
nothing in mounting the work. The orchestra, chosen 
with scrupulous care, was directed by M. Messager. 
In the first act, where the two lovers are strug- 
gling with their overmastering desire, the double 
ery: ‘Tristan!’ ‘Isolde!’ as sung by Nordica and 
Van Dyck, could find, I think, no interpreters more 
eloquent, more passionate. It would have been impos- 
sible to re-create with greater intensity this poem of 
felicity, of eestasy, of love that prevails even unto 
death. It was the first time that Madame Nordica had 
sung the rdle of Isolde in French at Paris—by no 
means a light task, after she had been so long habitu- 
ated to it in other languages.” 

Still another reviewer referred to her as “one of the 
most illustrious singers of the day, one of the glories of 
lyric art, of whom Paris knew the universal reputation, 
but whose talent, until now, it has but rarely had the 
opportunity to admire. Nordica, by her performance 
of Isolde,” he continues, “ placed herself in the very 
first rank of those artists whom the Parisians elect to 
adopt as their own. Her énormous success in this 
role will remain among the most cherished memories 
of Parisian lovers of opera. Her career has been 
rich in numerous triumphs, fertile in great episodes. 
The character cf Isolde is truly her own. With her 
breadth of style and her adherence to the purist tradi- 
tions, there are very few roles of the master’s réper- 
toire in which she has not been acclaimed. New York, 
Bayreuth, and Munich . . . have accorded her a place 
among the first of living artists. The other evening. 
when Isolde first appeared, consumed with longing and 
despair, she thrilled every one in the audience... . 
Only artists of Nordica’s power are capable of creating 
an impression of this intensity. ... She brought to 
her interpretation not only persuasive charm and skill 
as a singer, but the pathos of true tragedy.” 
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Tue man who hunts with a modern 
hammerless shot-gun, _ breech-loading, 
short of barrel and light in weight, has 
little idea of the labor that his grand- 
father, who shot large and small game 
with a long single or double barrelled 
muzzle-loading gun, had to undergo for 
his sport. 

The old firearm was about a foot longer 
than the gun of to-day, and beneath and 
between its two barrels a long wooden 
ramrod nestled, with which it was nec- 
essary to ram the powder and press 
the shot into the barrel for every dis- 
charge. 

When the old-time hunter had poured 
into the palm of his left hand just enough 
of the powder—the art of measuring 
which to a nicety with the eye and the 
hand was one that every boy acquired in 
those old muzzle-loading days—he poured 
it carefully into the barrel. It was a 
knack to wrinkle the palm so that no 
powder would fall to the ground and be 
wasted. 

Next the old-time hunter tore off a few 
small seraps from a newspaper which he 
carried in his pocket. This was another 
knack, for too much or too little wadding 
might injure his marksmanship. Then he 
drew the ramrod, turned it ‘end for end ” 
in the air with a graceful flourish, and let 
it drop of its own weight into the barrel. 

Then the process of ramming the pow- 
der began. With deft and forcible down- 
ward thrusts the hunter packed the 
powder into the base of the barrel, and 
also sent some grains up into the nipple, 
which was soon to be covered with the 





percussion cap, thus “ priming” it so that 
the cap would not explode without ex- 
ploding the powder. 

Now he withdrew the ramrod, dropped 
it back into its place beneath the barrels, 
measured out the shot with the same ac- 
quired skill with which he had measured 
the powder, and let it flow rattling into 
the barrel. 

Next came the wadding for the shot, 
just about as much for the powder, but 
more- carefully and lightly pressed in. If 
the hunter wished to hit large game, or 
for any reason to plump his shot into one 
spot, he moistened it before he put it into 
the gun; if this was done it scattered 
less when discharged—or he believed that 
it did. 

Both barrels loaded, and the ramrod 
back in its place, the hunter rested the 
gun on his left arm, half-cocked both 
barrels, and proceeded to take his round 
box of caps out of his pocket with his 
right hand, and put two of these little 
detonating engines on his nipples. It 
was always necessary to have good caps 
and keep them dry; for nothing in the 
old hunter’s experience was more distress- 
ing than to get an excellent aim, and 
then have the cap “snap” without dis- 
charging the gun. 

To those who wonder how men could 
nave endured with patience such a long 
loading process, it may be observed that a 
gun of this sort was a great improvement 
on all that had gone before, and that per- 
cussion caps marked almost as great an 
advance as breech-loading guns were to 
make afterward. 
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A COLLEGE WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN FOR ENFRANCHISEMENT 
THE COLLEGE SUFFRAGE LEAGUE OF WASHINGTON, HAVING ITS HEADQUARTERS 
IN SEATTLE, IS POSTING UP TEN THOUSAND PLACARDS THROUGHOUT THE STATE TO 

FURTHER THE MOVEMENT FOR THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN 





Northern Agriculture 


It is wonderful what growth is made 
by plants under the long-continued light 


of ile aretie summer, notwithstanding 
the fact that the sun attains no great ele- 
vation above the horizon. The light, such 
as it is, is almost constant for weeks to- 
gether, and this constancy makes up, in 
great part, for the shortness of the 
season, 


_In Siberia, agriculture ceases at about 
Sixty degrees of north latitude, but in 
Norway oats ripen at sixty-nine degrees, 
tye at a half degree, and barley at a 
Whole degree farther north. In Finmark 
the summer heat is intense, and daylight 
1S Continuous for ten weeks. 

he rapid growth of vegetation in Fin- 
marx is almost incredible. During the 
short summer crops are sow», ripened, 
anu harvested. It has been found by ex- 
perinent that in latitude sixty-five de- 
gree north barley will grow two and one- 
halt inches, and pease three inches, in the 
twenty-four hours for several consecutive 
days. Barley is harvested in ten weeks 
alter being sown. 

At Hammerfest, in lavitude seventy de- 
grees and forty minutes north, the grass 
stows underneath the snow, and hay is 
made in a month after the snow has left 





the fields. Here the Scotch fir flourishes 
vigorously, sometimes reaching‘ an alti- 
tude of eighty feet. But a little farther 
east in this same latitude, in winter, 
mercury and even brandy frequently 
freeze in the open air. 

A Norwegian scientist spent thirty 
years of his life in making experiments 
to determine the effects of the midnight 
sun, during the Scandinavian summers, 
on the wheat and other grain crops. The 
conclusion he reached was that wheat, 
corn, and other seeds imported from a 
warmer clime, when cultivated under this 
unintermittent sunlight, become hardier 
as well as larger, and that they are 
better able to resist excessive cold. The 
colors of these grains are also gradually 
changed to a richer and darker hue. 

Wild and cultivated fruits, ripened in 
northern lands, have a livelier aroma and 
flavor than the same fruits grown under 
more southern skies. 





Turning Evaporation to Use 


Ir is fairly well known that if a wet 
towel be hung in the window the room 
becomes almost immediately several de- 
grees cooler. The reason for this is that 
when , water, or, in fact, any liquid, 
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evaporates, it becomes cooler. If a little 
aleohol or ether is spilled on the hand 
the cool sensation experienced is due to 
the rapid evaporation. Now the atmos- 
phere contains water vapor, and when this 
reaches a certain percentage, taking into 
account the temperature, the humidity 
becomes oppressive. The reason is that 
at a certain temperature the air can hold 
only a certain amount of this water va- 
por, and consequently no more can evapo- 
rate. 

This principle is applied on the plains 
and in hot, dry regions. A porous jug 
filled with water is suspended from the 
rear axle of the wagon, and the water 
gradually seeps through the pores of the 
jug. <As it reaches the outside it is at 
once dried up or evaporated by the sun 
and by the wind created by the motion 
of the wagon. This makes the water 
contained very cool indeed. In India 
even ice has been made by this prin- 
ciple alone. The water is put in shallow 
pans, on the outside of which are bundles 
of straw saturated with water. As this 
evaporates ice is formed in the pans. 





Cockades 


How many of our friends in this coun- 
try who are wont to decorate with cock- 
ades the hats of their coachmen are aware 
that, from a European standpoint, they 
are in no way entitled to make use of 
this emblem, seeing that it is an indica- 
tion that the wearer is a servant of 
royalty? 

In all countries but the United States 
the cockade can be legally worn only by 
servants of royalty, including naval and 
military officers, diplomatisis, and the 
lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, and high 
sheriffs of counties. As worn by these its 
color is black, and its introduction to 
England in this form is due to the house 
of Hanover, although cockades of various 
colors had been known in England long 
before that time. 

In the time of Charles I. there was em- 
ployed a scarlet cockade, but ,under his 
son this gave way to white, this becoming 
the badge of the Jacobites, while orange 
was that of William of Orange. Orange 
is still the color in the Netherlands, while 
other Européan nations show a large va- 
riety of hues—black and white in Ger- 
many, black and yellow in Austria, the 
tricolor in France, scarlet in Spain, blue 
and white in Portugal (until recently, 
at least), and black, red, and yellow in 
Belgium. 

The word “cockade” is derived from 
the French cocarde, which was originally 
applied to the plumes of cocks’ feathers 
worn by Croatian soldiers serving in the 
French army. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
*“BROWN’'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. o*» 





Uszt BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


STOPPED SHORT 


Taking Tonics, and Built Up on 
Right Food. 





The mistake is frequently made of try- 
ing to build up a worn-out nervous system 
on so-called tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild 
wasted nerve cells is what should be sup- 
plied, and this can be obtained only from 
proper food. 

“Two years ago I found myself on the 
verge of a complete nervous collapse, due 
to overwork and study, and to illness in 
the family,” writes a Wisconsin young 
mother. 

“My friends became alarmed because I 
grew pale and thin and could not sleep 
nights. I took various tonics prescribed 
by physicians, but their effects wore off 
shortly after I stopped taking them. My 
food did not seem to nourish me, and I 
gained no flesh nor blood. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined 
to stop the tonics and see what a change 
of diet would do. I ate Grape-Nuts four 
times a day, with cream, and drank milk 
also; went to bed early after eating a dish 
of Grape-Nuts. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. Ina short time gained 20 pounds 
in weight, and felt like a different woman. 
My little daughter, whom I was obliged 
to keep out of school last spring on account 
of chronic catarrh, has changed from a 
thin, pale, nervous child to a rosy, healthy 
girl, and has gone back to school this fall. 

“‘Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the only 
agents used to accomplish the happy 
results.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Circulating 
Coffee Percolator 


(Patented) 
Made in both Urn and Coffee Pot Styles 


Manning-Bowman Percolators make 
coffee. quickly from cold water—quicker 
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tion makes them 
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clean, 
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on Manning-Bow- 

- man Alcohol Gas 
Stove or kitchen 
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designs. Sold by 
leading dealers. 
Write for Free Recipe Book 

and Catalogue “ |.-31"". 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Merioen, Conn. 
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— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 


INSIST ON “‘BLATZ"’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 








There’s a striking difference between ordinary 
ale and the delicious blending of the fragrant 
hop contained in every bottle of 


Evans 
A\le 


Its purity, flavor and healthfulness are pe- 
culiar to itself. To Evans’ perfection is due 
the strong hold Ale has upon the affections 
of Ale drinkers. Everybody likes it. 


Restaurants, Cafes, Clubs and Dealers. 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


ITH the disposition to “ start some- 
thing” as plainly evinced in high 
industrial and financial quarters as 
it is at present, the question as to 
HN whether there is suflicient capital 

€>) available becomes a consideration of 
LIK the highest importance. Great move- 
wee ments in finance and trade have 
their very being in the supplies of 
capital by which they are backed. As in warfare the 
day of the spear and sabre is past and the ability to 
raise money is what really counts, so in modern busi- 
ness the state of the exchequer of the community at 
large is what most largely determines whether the 
markets are to be active or depressed. To launch a 
stock-market or industrial boom at a time when no 
adequate supply of capital is on hand would be like 
sending off an army on an extended campaign without 
a commissariat department. 

The state of the country’s capital supply at present, 
therefore, far from being a question of theoretical 
or academic interest, is about one of the most 
practical things which the business man or _ the 
investor has to consider. In the vernacular, how are 
we fixed to go ahead with a boom in securities or in 
industry? What of the supply of capital at present— 
is it sufficient for the needs of a period of expanding 
trade, with its corollary of active and rising security- 
markets? 

To get a clear idea as to whether it is or whether 
it isn’t, it is necessary to glance back over the 
course of the credit-market during the past few 
years. Nineteen hundred and seven, a_ period of 
definitely known credit conditions, is a good point 
frem which to start—that time, it is now generally 
admitted, having been marked by complete exhaustion 
of the country’s capital supply. By taking 1907 as a 
starting-point, therefore, and tracing the course of 
the market for capital since then, it ought to be. pos- 
sible to get a pretty accurate line on where we stand 
now. 

Immediately following the panic of three years ago, 
it will be remembered, there came a time of utter pros- 
tration. Trade and finance had been dealt a blow 
from which they were slow to recover. Confidence 
was gone—on all sides there were to be found intelli- 
gent people who believed that the upheaval had 
wrought a permanent change in the existing order of 
thines and that the part of conservation was to do 
nothing and buy nothing until the new order of 
things became recognizable. Kverywhere there was 
to be seen curtailment, a disposition to retrench and 
spend just as little money as possible. In a country 
as big as this a certain amount of business has, of 
course, always to be done, but during the months fol- 
lowing the panic the amount was reduced to a 
minimum, 

In the financial markets it was the same thing. 
Speculation died down to inconsiderable proportions. 
Issue of new securities came practically to an end. 
Nothing but the most necessary financing was at- 
tempted. On the Stock Exchange the “ traders ” who 
make their living out of fractional fluctuations kept 
up the semblance of a market, but everywhere else 
things were absolutely dead. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of the post- 
panie period of depression—they are, unfortunately, 
still fresh in most people’s minds. Stress has been 
laid upon the conditions prevailing at that time solely 
to bring out how extraordinarily favorable these 
conditions were toward causing a great accumulation 
of capital. And, indeed, throughout the whole of 
1908 this process went steadily on. In the whole 
history of the country there has probably never been 
a time in which capital accumulated as fast as it did 
during the year following the panic. 

For this the heavy fall in commodity prices was 
largely responsible—it takes less money to do busi- 
ness when goods are low in price than when they are 
high. And the year following the panic was a time 
when prices were steadily on the down track. On the 
first of November, 1907, the Bradstreet index number 
of general commodity prices stood at 8.7468. By the 
first of November, 1908. it had fallen to 8.0674. 

By this decline of about eight per cent. in the price 
of commodities a very large amount of capital was 
set free. Where it had required so-and-so much 
money at the period’s beginning to “carry” a given 
stock of merchandise, a year later it required eight 
per cent. less capital to carry the same amount. Con- 
sidering how large is the total amount of capital on 
which the country does business, it will readily appear 
that eight per cent. of it represents a sum running 
up into the billions. 

Besides that, there must also be considered the fact 
that while the supply of available capital was thus 
being increased, demand was falling off sharply. A 
year after the panic the country could have done the 
same amount of business on eight per cent. less 
capital, but there was no question of doing the same 
amount of business, During all that time business 
was being done on a constantly reduced scale. Where 
in 1906 and the early part of 1907 a dealer had been 
accustomed to earry along $50,000 worth of merchan- 
dise, in 1908 he let the amount run down to perhaps 
$20,000. That, teo. meant the release of big amounts. 

As a result of this vear-long process of accumula- 
tion. the end of 1908 found the reservoirs of capital 
pretty well filled. By that time, it will be recollected, 
confidence had begun to return and opportunities to 
co business were no longer being passed by. Security 
prices already showed considerable recovery, com- 
modity prices were once more on the up track, and 
altogether it began to look as though a forward move- 
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By Franklin Escher 


ment of some extent might be possible. And when 
business men and investors began to consider how the 
credit situation had been strengthened and the capital 
supply increased by the long period of liquidation 
and quiet, they began to figure that a forward move- 
nient might be reckoned more than a possibility. 

In the opening months of last year the movement 
got well under way and by mid-year was in full 
swing. And now was given a most remarkable exhibi- 
tion of how sentiment can change within a short 
space of time. During the previous summer (1908) 
all had been doubt and hesitation and uncertainty as 
to whether several years of depression might not lie 
ahead. Now, only a year later, everything was 
optimism and determination to carry enterprise to 
new heights. 

As a result of this feeling, and fed with the fuel 
of abundant supplies of capital, the boom made rapid 
headway all through the summer of last year. In- 
stead of the seasonable let-up in the steel business, 
activity was on a constantly rising scale, iron pro- 
duction reaching record figures and being increased 
month by month. On every hand, improvements and 
extensions were undertaken on a liberal scale, the 
one idea being to increase capacity in order to be 
able to handle the big amount of business offering and 
to be offered. 

So great had been the amount of capital accumu- 
lated in 1908 that the strain of the over-expansion of 
the following year did not for a good while make 
itself felt. Demands upon capital were enormous, but 
the banks were full of money and were able to supply 
borrowers at low rates. Through most of 1909, in- 
deed, accommodation was to be had on easy terms. 
It was not until well along in the year that it began 
to be evident that things were being driven along too 
fast and that even such a supply of capital as had 
been accumulated the year before was capable of 
dissipation: Enormous borrowings in Europe toward 
the end of the summer served for a while to disguise 
the real state of things, but in the closing months 
of the year it became evident that the 1908 supply 
of capital had been pretty well used up, and that if 
the boom were to he continued on any such scale 
the capital to run it on would have to come from some- 
where else. 

For the rapidity with which the available capital 
supply was used up last year, the rise which took 
place in commodity and security prices was primarily 
responsible. Just as the fall in prices in 1908 re- 
leased a big amount of capital, so the rise of the year 
following tied it up again. On January 1, 1909, the 
Bradstreet index number stood at 8.2631. By January 
1, 1910, it had worked its way up to 9.2310—the 
highest ever reached. Such a development in itself, 
even unaccompanied by any increase in_ business, 
would have been enough to impose a severe strain on 
capital. As it was, the whole of last year was a time 
when business was -being done on a_ continuously 
rising scale. ; 

Small wonder that the beginning of 1910 found the 
country’s capital supply pretty well exhausted, and 
business as erratic in its movement as a racing aero- 
plane whose gasoline has given out. But still, by 
those who had sponsored the upward movement, it 
was not realized, or at least not admitted, that in a 
quick descent to earth lay the only safe move. In- 
stead, extraordinary efforts were made to “keep 
going,” and Europe’s markets were importuned for 
the capital which was not to be had here. Partially 
successful at first, it soon became evident, however, 
that these efforts were doomed to failure. After that 
it became simply a question as to how soon the boom 
would die out. 

Through the wise way in which the situation was 
handled, the slowing-down process was effected gradu- 
ally and without jar or disturbance. Toward the 
middle of the current year things were somewhere near 
normal again. Iron production, for instance, had been 
reduced from the extravagant figures of December 
and January to a level somewhat commensurate with 
consumption. Output’ of new securities had been 
taken in hand and a check administered to the over- 
issue of new bonds. Land speculation, which was 
raging all over the country and threatening to undo 
all the good work of the conservative element, was 
finally got under control. 

It is impossible to fix the absolute time at which 
these various measures resulted in the strain being 
taken off capital and the commencement of a new 
movement of accumulation, but it is safe to say that 
it was about mid-year when the turn was finally 
made. That brings us down to within six months of 
the present. Has the course of things since then 
been such as to allow of an accumulation of capital 
sufficient to provide the sinews of war for a fresh 
campaign? 

Hardly. Capital has accumulated during the past 
few months. it is true, but not to any very remarkable 
extent. Business has been quiet, but the insistence of 
the mercantile demand for money (as shown in the 
high rates paid for the discount of commercial paper) 
is an effective refutation of the idea that anything 
like depression prevails. In some lines things have 
been auieter than in others, and a certain amount 
of business capital has, so to speak, been thrown out 
of employment, but the total amount is not very 
great. In most lines of business, neither now nor 
at any time during the past six months has the 
merchant had much trouble in keeping his capital 
fullv emploved. 

There must be considered, too, that despite the fact 
that profits have not been as satisfactory as they 
might have been, the country has been spending money 
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pretty freely. Volume and character of our impor! 
prove it, as does the marvellous output of auts 
mobiles. Warnings against the evils of extravagan 
have been received with just about the same amou 
of attention as they always receive. Where | 
money has been made, a little less, perhaps, has Ix 
spent; but if there has been any wide-spread dispo- 
tion on the part of people at large to economize a 
save money, that tendency has been remarkably wi 
concealed. 

There is more capital available in this country no 
than there was four or five months ago and the 
amount is growing. At the present rate of increase, 
however, it will take a good while before the counti; 
accumulates enough capital to finance another rez! 
“ forward ” movement. 


The hearings in the ease of the railroads agains| 
the shippers are over; both sides have had their sa; 
and the evidence is all in. 

The importance of the decision makes it right thai 
it should be rendered only after thorough investiga- 
ticn and due deliberation, but in view of the distur! 
ance which the whole matter has already caused, it 
is to be hoped that it will be settled without a day's 
unnecessary delay. For nearly a year, now, the rai!- 
road industry has been under a cloud on account of 
the fight over freight rates, and the ill effects of that 
condition have reacted on the country to a much 
greater extent than many people imagine. It is all 
very well to fight the railroads and try to foree them 
to lower rates, but when it is realized how closely the 
welfare of the railroads is bound up with the welfare 
of the great mass of the people, it will perhaps also 
be realized that it is impossible to hurt the one with- 
out hurting the other. 


It is perfectly true there are a number of railroads 
which could make money with freight rates lower 
than they are, but most of them could not. And, 
strange as it may seem to some people, it is to the 
interest of the country that the railroads should be 
making money. Not too much money, but enough to 
enable them to spend freelv—to place the kind of 
orders that keep the steel-mills busy, .or instanee, and 
to provide the improvements in service which the 
public is constantly demanding. 

Since the beginning of the fight over freight rates, 
the railroads have been scant buyers. Faced with un 
certainty as to what they are going to be allowed to 
earn, they have been nursing along their surpluses and 
spending as little as possible. Furthermore, on ae- 
count of the continuous agitation against them, it 
has been impossible for the railroads to sell bonds 
and: raise new capital. 

That the end of this state of things is in sight is 
sincerely to be hoped. While it lasts a brake is 
clamped on the wheels of progress and any real for- 
ward movement is out of the question. 


In spite of the bitter attack made on postal savings- 
banks at the recent bankers’ convention at Los 
Angeles, the administration has been quietly going 
ahead devising a workable plan. Such progress, in- 
deed, has been made by the Postmaster-General’s 
committee, that it has been decided to put the system 
into operation as nearly as may be on the first of 
January. As a starter, forty-eight post-offices, one in 
each State and Territory, have been designated to re- 
ceive deposits. Within a month after the establish- 
ment of the system additional depositories are to be 
designated and, on the best of authority, it can be said 
that before six months have passed, the plan will be 
in quite general operation throughout the entire 
country. The question of the collateral which is 
to be put up by the banks receiving postal-deposit 
money from the government is one which has received 
a great deal of attention during the working out of 
the plan. The law provides that the collateral shall 
consist of “such security in public bonds or other 
securities, supported by the taxing power, as_ the 
Board may prescribe, approve, and deem. sufficient 
and necessary.” That, it will be evident, gives a 
great deal of latitude to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or whoever else is charged with the duty of passing 
upon the acceptability of the bonds offered. The 
phrase in the law, however, which requires that the 
collateral be “ supported by the taxing power ” makes 
it seem likely that the bulk of the bonds offered will 
consist of State and municipal issues. 

Tf deposits run large it ought certainly to be a great 
thing for this class of security. 


Bonds issued by foreign governments have never 

found any particular amount of favor in this coun- 
try, but a change in this regard seems eertainiy 
to be going on. Japanese, Argentine, and other loans 
have been placed here during the past few years with 
a good deal of success, and now comes this announce- 
ment of a $50,000,000 Chinese loan placed with 4 
syndicate of American bankers. 
“ Pan-Americanism in finance as well as in a few 
other things seems to be becoming an accomplished 
fact. And for a number of reasons it is a good thing 
that this should be so. Nothing, for instance, pro- 
motes peace between nations as does the internation il 
loan—as France’s action with regard to this last 
Turkish issue has again proved. To quarrel with t'« 
man who owes you money is more than bad form: ‘| 
is bad policy. Very possibly the.fact that he ow’s 
you money will be enough to keep you from quarrelliig 
with him: Possibly, even, it will influence you toward 
persuading others to leave him alone. 
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SHADOWS OF THE 
STAGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


especially it is true that, in the care of 
mone’. Women are far more heedfully 
scrupulous and prudent than men. Mrs. 
Wetherill, in the financial aspect of her 
conduct, is a caricature, nor is she much 
more than that in any aspect of it. 


Slurring the Stage 

The eustom that various playwrights 
have, in recent years, exemplified, of 
naming their huzzies and harridans “ ac- 
tresses,” or “chorus girls,’ or other 
female performers or servitors connected 
with the stage, is highly objectionable and 
it ought to be discarded. Women em- 
ployed on the stage are neither better nor 
worse than women employed elsewhere. 
In the play of Mother two female vulga- 
rians are implicated, one mentioned, the 
other exhibited—and very coarse, offen- 
sive, and grossly exaggerated the exhibi- 
tion of her is. One of Mrs. Wetherill’s 
sons, the eldest, has married a female 
shark, connected with the music-hall 
stage, and his wife has alienated him 
from his mother,—so that, although he 
resides * just around the corner ” from the 
maternal abode, they have not even seen 
each other for four years,—and further- 
more that wife has been the means of 
causing young Wetherill to embezzle 
$10,000 from his employers. Another of 
the widow’s sons, the second, a sap-headed 
lout, wishes to wed the sister of his 
brother’s wife, also a music-hall luminary 
and as common as punk. The play shows 
in what manner the mother caused the 
chorus girl to repudiate the booby boy, 
by telling her that he was poor and would 
have nothing, and in what manner she 
saved her first-born son from prison and 
disgrace by recognizing his forgery of her 
signature as genuine, and thus consenting 
to plunge her whole family into penury. 

One of Mrs. Wetherill’s especially arti- 
ficial attributes is an impossible obtuse- 
ness of feminine perception as to matters 
of which women in general seem to 
have intuitive knowledge. She immedi- 
ately perceives that her lout of a son is 
infatuated with a girl, but she is com- 
pletely blind to the fact that her eldest 
daugliter, though in love, is pretending 
indifference toward the object of her affee- 
tion and endeavoring to make a match be- 
tween him and her younger sister. The 
ingredients of this play, in short, have 
been chosen without the considerate exer- 
cise of judgment, and assembled much as 
jack-straws are,—that is to say, thrown 
together in a heap. The drawing of the 
Wetherill is distorted; the per- 
sens, with the single exception of an 
elderly lawyer (with very little to do or 
say), do not behave in a rational manner; 
the incidents are extremely improbable, 
if not impossible; the movement is forced 
and clumsy; the dialogue is insipid; and 
the total effect is that of ineptitude and 
tedious commonplace. 


The Acting of Miss Dunn 

Miss Emma Dunn, in the character of 
the devoted mother, shows familiarity 
with the usual occurrences of domestic 
life, and, assuming an air of homely sim- 
plicity, imitates the ways of an indulgent 
mother when putting the children to bed 
and soothing them to slumber. In ordi- 
nary action and level speech she is correct. 
In certain passages of colloquy which 
seem designed to indicate the depths of 
maternal love she indulges in sporadic 
effusions of wild protestation and utters 
hysterical nonsense with a glib volubility 
well calculated to impose on superficial 
notice and evoke the response of vacant 
applause; but no surge of emotion, im- 
pelled by her, is made to sweep over her 
auditors and convulse them with sym- 
pathy. The voice aifords the test, and the 
voice of this actress certainly does not 
evince the feeling which certainly she can 
be assumed desirous to convey. 

In the representation of this well-in- 
tende] but ill-made play Miss Emma 
Dunn's professional associates emulate her 





zealovs endeavor, and earnestly strive to 
infuse reason and feeling into an arti- 
ficial and riekety theatrical composition. 


The ecting of Mr. Frederick Perry, 4 per- 
former of marked ability and much useful 
experience, who has impressed the critical 


mind of this period by several fine im- 
Persciations of eccentric character, is par- 
tieu!s1v commendable for the insieht and 
skill sith which he has done for the part 


of William Wetherill, “the black sheen,” 
What the author left undone, infiltrating 
that weak and contemptible person with a 
redec\aing amiability and a contrite spirit. 
Sufficient at least to account for the patient 
affeci'on of his abused relatives. Two un- 
usua'iv tiresome children are introduced. 


who \vorry the Wetherill household and 
~agi the audience. Mr. James Brovhv. 
Vv a inanly, dionified, correct. and finished 


performance of a good man. who has loved 
eau: And been true to his duty through 
ife, avain shows himself to be a com detent 








There is in the 


and trustworthy actor. 
play of Mother enough of sentiment and 
of talk about love, and home, and children 
to make it generally acceptable to an 
undiscerning audience, and it has been ac- 
cepted, but hard work on it would have 
made it much more worthy of acceptance. 


A Vulgar Farce 

The popularity of a farce called Baby 
Mine, current at Daly’s Theatre, and obvi- 
ously relished and approved by the multi- 
tude, would seem to indicate a consider- 
able lack of either perception or sensi- 
bility on the part of a considerable public. 
That farce is a compound of gross domes- 
tic complications and extravagant dissen- 
sions, sequent on a senseless lie. The 
theme is vulgar and the treatment of it 
is coarse. A young woman, wishful to 
mollify and recall her alienated husband, 
is represented as pretending to have be- 
come a mother, and, in support of her pre- 
tension, she acquires first one, then an- 
other, and then a third new-born infant. 
Attired daintily and lolling in bed, she 
strives to arouse that husband’s sympathy 
and solicitude, by feigning the exhaustion 
resultant from the pangs of childbirth. 
The indelicacy of that conduct and the 
lack of refinement and right feeling im- 
plied in its use are obvious, and it seems 
strange indeed that a composition which 
tends to “turn a mother’s pains to laugh- 
ter and contempt” and cast ridicule on 
the most sacred attribute of womanhood, 
—maternity,—should have proceeded from 
the pen of a woman. The author of Baby 
Mine, Miss Margaret Mayo (Mrs. Edgar 
Selwyn), signifies, in the play-bill that is 
distributed at Daly’s Theatre, that the 
making of this farce was suggested to her 
by a newspaper statement, from Mr. 
Lyman W. Rogers, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Maternity Hospital, in Chicago, to 
the effect that: “ There are in Chicago to- 
day fully three thousand husbands fond- 
ling infants that are not their own, but 
babies adopted by their wives, and the 
deluded fathers are none [sic] the wiser.” 
Mr. Rogers is, furthermore, credited with 
the remark that some two hundred and 
fifty infants are adopted from the Ma- 
ternity Hospital into good homes every 
year. Observers of the theatre who chance 
to remember the various ways in which 
the hypothetical or bogus baby was used in 
old-time farces, such as Uncle, will, per- 
haps, view Miss Mayo’s assurance as to 
the inspiration of her remarkable intel- 
lectual effort with some slight scepticism. 
That, however, does not signify. It would, 
meanwhile, be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Rogers, if possessed of the 
information conveyed in the statement 
attributed to him, has ever, in his official 


‘eapacity, taken any measures to prevent 


the ignominiously fraudulent proceedings 
to which that statement refers. Has he, 
for example, requested the written and 
duly certified assent of the husband as well 
as that of the wife, when delivering in- 
fants from his hospital, for adoption? 
Miss Mayo’s farce is not destitute of 
ludicrous incidents, and some of them 
elicit much laughter. The actors do their 
best, and there again, as in some other 
cases, it is sad to see respectable talent 
and earnest endeavor employed upon trash. 
A specially correct and effective perform- 
ance is given by Mr. Walter Jones, who 
plays the part of a friendly participant 
in the fraud—a kind, serious, common- 
place, wife-ridden young man, seriously 
perplexed and frightened by the trials 
and dangers consequent upon his implica- 
iton in a deceitful and disgraceful scheme. 
Mr. Jones’s performance exemplifies the 
even, consistent, and spirited sustain- 
ment of a clear ideal. It was painful to 
see Miss Marguerite Clark, a fairy-like 
little creature, with the prettiness of 
youth and the air and manner of a wilful 
yet amiable child, in association with this 
comic vulgarity. 


The Need for Censure 
. It is notable that while commendation 
of plays and of acting is often received 
as tribute, only defective in being in- 
sufficient, critical censure of them, no 
matter how entirely warranted, is com- 
monly regarded with the liveliest resent- 
ment; yet surely it is as much the duty 
of the critical publicist to condemn as it 
is to extoll, upon right occasion, with 
right motive, and in the interest equally 
of the Theatre and the Public. No sane 
person finds any pleasure in writing egn- 
sure. It is always pleasant to praise, and 
grateful and glad the critic always is 
when the occasion for praise arises. 
Furthermore, the critic is sometimes 
tempted, for the sake of peace, to write 
good-natured, insignificant platitudes of 
approbation, and to shun the heavy labor 
of striving for the good of the Theatre 
and the Public, when both those bene- 
ficiaries seem, as sometimes they do, more 
or less indifferent to advocacy in their be- 
half. Assurance is vouchsafed, from time 
to time, that more adverse criticism of the 
stage is published than is required by the 
subject or desired by the community, but 
that assurance is erroneous. It is, for 
instance, notable and significant that the 
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dren if you were taken away? Would your 
wife have what she has now? Would your 
children be educated? Would they be dependent on 
others? Would your wife have to earn her own living? 
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Fiction and 
Reform 


Forceful, purposeful zovels, which 
educate while they entertain, have 
launched winning crusades against 
When the true 
consequences of an evil are universally 


devastating evils. 


known, that evil ceases to be because 
weak and strong alike shun it and it 
has naught on which to exist. 

Two of America’s most able critics, 
Edwin Markham and John Vance 
Cheney, edit “ Book Land,” appearing 
every Saturday in the Wew York 
Morning American, where the im- 
portant new books are discussed and 
Read “Book Land” and 
select for your entertainment fiction 
written with a purpose. 


deseribed. 











Public, of late, has manifested rather an 
acute sympathy with adverse criticism of 
plays and acting, and therewithal a caus- 
tic, practical condemnation of much of 
the theatrical material submitted to its 
attention. Since the dramatic season of 
1910-11 was opened in New. York, many 
plays,—for example, Love Among the 
Lions, The Upstart, The Brass Bottle, 
Miss Patsy, The Marriage of A _ Star, 
Bobby Burnit, Welcome to our City, Anti- 
Matrimony, My Man, The Family, The 
Scandal, ete.,—oflered on the local stage, 
have been frost-bitten and have suffered 
consignment to that capacious wallet into 
which, according to Shakespeare, Time 
puts ‘alms for oblivion.” 

A play which, although representation 
of it has been discontinued in the capital, 
should not pass unconsidered here, is the 
old comedy of Diplomacy, first produced 
in America in 1878, at Wallack’s Theatre, 
with a remarkably fine cast. In reviving 
that capital comedy, which, but for one 
or two casual resuscitations, had long 
been left in abeyance, Mr. Brady con- 
ferred a benefit on the theatre-going pub- 
lic, because he provided an opportunity 
for that public to see one of the most 
interesting of by-gone comedies and to 
study an exceptionally ingenious example 
of dramatic construction, but, unhappily, 
he lessened that benefit by producing the 
play in an imperfect stage setting, with 
an injudicious east of parts, and without 
the essential preparation of thorough re- 
hearsal. The performance of Diplomacy 
that was given at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre was, in many respects, inept, 
feeble, and consequently ineffective. Im- 
perfect acting, however, did not entirely 
obseure the remarkable inherent dra- 
matic power and charm of the play, and 
a renewal of acquaintance with it was 
felt. to be a privilege. 


The Revival of “ Diplomacy ” 

Diplomacy is a great play, and the spec- 
tator of its representation, even when it 
is poorly represented, leaves the theatre, 
not disgusted and depressed, but re- 
freshed and cheered. It is a play that 
tells an exceptional and romantic yet 
credible and representative story of social 
life, and tells it in action, with which the 
words of the necessary dialogue are singu- 
larly interpenetrative: the changes made 
in it for this revival, looking to a 
“modernization,” are not always felicit- 
ous, but they do not invalidate its charm. 
The characters are individual, natural, 
and sharply contrasted, the colloquy is 
fluent, and the plot is developed .by 
means of ingenious expedients of inven- 
tion, such as arouse eager interest and 
maintain suspense. <A_ striking illustra- 
tion is thus afforded of the right dra- 
matic method—the method, ° namely, 
which, while it shows the persons of the 
drama in a_ perplexity of relationship, 
keeps no secret from the spectator. The 
defects are superficial. The preliminary 
assemblage of all the characters is arbi- 
trary, seeming to occur at the behest of 
the dramatist rather than because of the 
natural, inevitable impulse of circum- 
stance. The opportunity of theft of an 
important document,—a proceeding upon 
which the plot is hinged.—is made to 
oecur under conditions that are improb- 
able, if not impossible. Julian Beauclerc, 
even amid the distractions incident to his 
wedding-day, would not have been likely 
to leave in obvious insecurity a paper 
upon the safety of which his career, his 
fortune, and his honor are dependent. 
Still, it is undeniable that even the wisest 
of men do make blunders, and that al- 
most any erration of behavior can be ex- 
pected from a man in love. 





Features of the Performance 

The principal parts in Diplomacy are 
decisively good for the purpose of acting, 
each of them being strongly individual 
and each being essential to the story of 
the play. The main features of the cast 
in New York were: Charles Richman as 
Henry “Beauclere; Milton Sills as Julian 
Beauclere; Theodore Roberts as Baron 
Stein; Thurlow Bergen as Count Orloff, 
Florence Roberts as Countess Zicka:; and 
Chrystal Herne as Dora. Mr. Rich- 
man is an actor of varied and valu- 


able experience, but of narrow range, 
being, it would seem, restricted more 


by determination not to exceed the con- 
ventional lines of “a leading man” than 
by inhibitions of nature. His most con- 
spicuous attribute, on the stage, is boy- 
ishness. It is not meant that he is, or 
seems to be. a lad: he has been well and 
favorably known on our stage for at least 
fifteen years: but it is meant that in de- 
meanor and speech he manifests a buovant 
boyishness of personality. That attribute 
is strongly inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of Henry Beauclere, a mature, ex- 
perienced, formal, observant, rather 
eynical man of the world. Mr. Richman 
possesses assurance, but not distinction. 
and he dees not care to suit his personal 
appearance to the character assumed: a 
touch of powder on his hair. at the 
temples, excepted, his “make-up” for 


Beauclere is the same as it was for Bene- 





dick. The scene in the last act of /ipio. 
macy, Which, from the moment when }jeay. 
_clere notices the peculiar perfun« of 
Zicka’s gloves, should, in particular, pe 
acted as high comedy, with the most del). 
cate touches of expressive art, was :icted 
by Mr. Richman in the spirit of iseose 
farce. Mr. Theodore Roberts, whose <ense 
of character and minute heed of d»tails 
are always satisfying to the artistic sense, 
gave a sustained, consistent perform ince, 
instinet with authority and = generally 
effective, but lacking in polish and pisusi- 
bility. The performances given by Mrs, 
LeMoyne, Mr. Sills, and Miss Rejerts 
were radically deficient of symmetry, bril- 
lianey, and illusion, and not worthy of 
serious thought. Miss Chrystal Herne’s 
personation of Dora had the meri: of 
definite purpose, sincere feeling clearly 
shown, and some variety of expression: 
but there is more in the character of Dora 
than Miss Herne either revealed or. ap- 
parently, comprehended, Dora is a type 
of noble and lovely womanhood, and the 
character would well repay an actress 
for discriminative study and_ thonvht, 
Much the best performance in the re: ival 
of Diplomacy was that of Count (»loff, 
by Mr. Bergen,—aristocratie in bearing, 
earnest in feeling, explicit in expression, 
distinguished in character, and sharply 
effective. 

Mr. Brady’s policy in making revivals 
of good old plays, while it is not new, is 
wise and commendable, and it is adopted 
by him at the right time. It will exert a 
salutary influence, prompting — other 
theatrical managers to renew their en- 
deavor in the same line of beneficial enter- 
prise. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that revivals of good old plays ought to 
be made with particularly judicious care 
and suitable preparation, because, other- 
wise, a certain antipathy toward them 
will be established in the publie mind— 
readily disposed, at all times, to regard 
plays of the past as necessarily “ archaic” 
and “not up to date.” It was noticed by 
Shakespeare, as a universal fact, that 
“the present eve praises the present 
object.” 





An Intelligent Sea-worm 


WuereE does intelligence begin to mani- 
fest itself in the scale of animat life” It 
seems to exist even in the lowest forms. 
A peculiar specimen of the invertebrates 
of the ocean, an exceedingly small worm— 
so small that it measures less than four 
millimetres in length—exhibits movements 
that cannot be explained by anything but 
intelligent will. 

This midget sea-worm is a constructor; 
he builds a rampart in the shape of a 
tube, composed of grains of sand. His 
form shows a hanging double lip jutting, 
like a fleshy precipice, over a_ great 
mouth, four black eyes set in the front of 
his head, and two tentacles which work 
incessantly, wringing and lashing what- 
ever they can reach. It is with the same 
apparently nervous tentacles that the 
little monster of the deep seizes his ma- 
terial, the glistening sand, of which he 
constructs his rampart. 

He catches a grain of sand in his ten- 
tacles and immediately carries it to his 
mouth. In his mouth nature secretes a 
strong cement. One grain after another 
is covered with cement and rapidly ac- 
cumulated in the form of a tube. Natur 
ally enough, when the builder works so 
fast, there must be breaches in the walls. 
These breaches are carefully scrutinized 
by the worm, filled with grains of sand, 
and covered with cement. When finished, 
the tube is a very practical and creditable 
piece of work. 

Nothing could be more interesting than 
the little workman’s management of. his 
tentacles. Again and again he tests the 
solidity of his work by tapping the walls 
in every direction. To observe the work 
of this peculiar sea-pigmy is to be con- 
vinced that the tube-like rampart is not 
built by aecident. In such work there 
must be the participation of some sort of 
mentality. 








An Ancient Die 


In the museum at Athens is show! 
what is probably the only genuine antique 
die used, for coinage that is now extant. 
It was found in Egypt in 1904, and col- 
sists of bronze, engraved with th owl 
that was stamped on Athenian ietra- 
drachma pieces, which contained abit as 
much silver as three quarter-dollars 

The die is of scientific interest «1 ac 
count of the evidence it gives of th: skill 
of the ancients, three or four hu dred 
years before Christ, in metallurg) It 
contains about twenty-two and on: halt 
per cent. of tin, and nearly sevents per 
cent. of copper. It is extremely ard, 
but at the same tittie possesses a ci rtalll 
malleability, due to the great pur''y of 
the copper and tin, which were ca) fully 
freed from all traces of lead and zivc te 
preserve the hardness, and from « -enlt 
and antimony to avoid brittleness. 
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The Profitable Duck 


\\HEN the waiter removes the silver 
cover from the tray and displays to your 
eyes the steaming roast duck at some 
fashionable restaurant, you little think of 
the tax you are paying to some Long 
Island duck-producer, neither do you 
realize the profit there is in producing 
Long Island ducklings for market. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months two jpro- 
dueers made $75,000 between them in 
raising ducklings for consumption in New 
York and in the other large cities. Enor- 
mous profits were realized by all duck- 
growers during the last season, which is 
conceded to have been the most profitable 
on record. 

Owing to a partial failure of the duck 
crop in the West during the past two 
years, the cities in the Middle West have 
been opened to the Long Island farmer. 
There has been a call for ducklings from 
nearly every section as far West as 
Chicago, and with the increase in the de- 
mand the prices have advanced to the 
highest point ever known. The season is 
now over and producers are counting 
their profits. The crop, to begin with, 
was the largest ever produced by Long 
Island, and, with record prices, the pro- 
ducers are facing the most successful year 
they can remember. Long Island duck- 
lings sold at 19 cents a pound in a whole- 
sale way in New York, but the demand 
was so strong and the supply so rapidly 
disappearing that the producers a few 
weeks ago set their price at 20 cents— 
and they got it. Some of the largest 
producers marketed 80,000 ducks this 
season, averaging five pounds apiece. 
These birds netted their owners a profit 
of at least 45 cents apiece, as it is esti- 
mated by those in a position to know 
that it costs about 45 cents to “build” a 
five-pound duck, as they express the proc- 
ess in technical language. On an output 
of 80,000 ducks the profit to the pro- 
ducer was $36,000 for one year’s work. 
Some made even more than this. About 
forty growers operated on a smaller scale 
and raised from 10,000 to 25,000 ducks 
each. 

The immense profits in Long Island 
duck-growing will undoubtedly cause the 
number of producers to increase greatly 
during the next year. ‘lhis is indicated 
by the already strong demand for breed- 
ers for the coming season. As it requires 
only ten to twelve weeks to raise the 
duckiing from the shell ready for the 
table, there is an -opportunity in this in- 
dustry for quick profits. Feed is high, 
but the improved methods introduced of 
late years into duck culture have reduced 
the cost. Some growers do not use the 
most approved methods in regard to feed, 
as they apply a fish diet until the ducks 
enter the killing-pens. They ought to be 
on a meal and bran feed for at least two 
weeks previously, as it is necessary to 
eliminate the fishy flavor. 

A great many ducks were put into cold 
storage during the shipping season, as 
some poultry operators thought that the 
market would advance after the “crop” 
had been moved. ‘There is every indica- 
tion that it will, and the owners of this 
storage stock may reap splendid profits. 
One poultry-receiver in Chicago is accred- 
ited with holding nearly half a million 
pounds to await a higher market. So, 
taking it all in all, the “ugly duckling ” 
of the Long Island barnyard is no in- 
significant factor in the wealth of some 
of the citizens of Nassau County, New 
York. 





Quaint Bible Errors 


Besines the “ Breeches Bible,” there are 
other issues renowned for curious mis- 
prints. There is the ‘“ Place-Makers’ 
Bible,’ so called from “ Blessed are the 
place-makers ” (Matt. v:9). This ex- 
traordinary misprint occurred in the 
second edition of the Geneva Bible, pub- 
lished at Gevena in folio in 1561-2. The 
mistake was corrected, and never occurred 
again. 

Again, there is the “ Vinegar Bible,” 
contuining “ The Parable of the Vinegar,” 
instead of “The Parable of the Vine- 
yard,” which appears in the chapter head- 
ing io Luke xx, in an Oxford edition of 
the suthorized version which was pub- 
lished in 1717. The book was published 
m imperial folio, and is said to be the 
most sumptuous of all the Oxford Bibles. 
The printing is very beautiful, and some 
of tie copies were printed on vellum, but 
unfor‘unately the proofs were carelessly 
read. and the book referred to was called 
a lsketful of printers’ errors,” a cir- 
cumsiinee that now causes it to be prized 
as a curiosity. 

“tie Wicked Bible” is the queer name 
that lias been given to an edition of the 
autho ized Bible, printed in London by 
Robe: Barker and Martin Lucas in 1631. 
In t!'s the negative was left out of the 
Severith Commandment, and William Kil- 
burn. writing in 1659, says that, owing 
to th zeal of Dr. Ussher, the printers 
Were ined two thousand pounds sterling. 


In Laud’s published works there is a copy 
of the king’s letter directing that the 
printers be fined three thousand pounds, 
but another authority asserts that the 
real fine was one of fitteen hundred 
pounds, inflicted by the archbishop, * to 
be expended on a fount of Greek type.” 
Only four copies of this scarce Bible are 
now known, as the edition was de- 
stroyed, and all the copies called in as 
soon as the mistake was discovered. 
There exists a German Bible containing 
the same mistake. 

Another of the curious Bibles is the 
“ Persecuting Printer’s ” Bible, containing 
the phrase, * Printers have persecuted me 
without cause ” (Psalms, exix: 161). The 
substitution of the word “ printers” for 
“princes” is responsible for the giving 
of this name to this Bible. 

All we know of this edition is stated by 
Stevens in his catalogue of the Caxton 
Exhibition of Bibles. ‘This authority tells 
us that these words were put into a Bible 
printed before 1702. 

There is also the “ Ears to Ear ” Bible, 
in which occurs -the expression ‘* Whoso 
hath ears to ear, let him hear” (Matthew 
xii:43). This adaptation to cockney 
usage is found in an octavo Bible pub- 
lished by the Oxford Press in 1810. 

Among the curious Bibles may be men- 
tioned the “Standing Fishes” Bible, 
containing the phrase, * And it shall come 
to pass that the fishes shall stand upon 
it,” ete. (Ezekiel xlvii:10). The word 
“fishes” is used for “fishers” in a 
quarto Bible printed by the king’s printer 
in London, in 1806, and reprinted in a 
quarto edition of 1813, as well as in an 
octavo edition of 1823. 





The Size of the Sea 

Tus term has reference not to the area 
of the-oceans only, but to their total 
cubie content, which is reckoned at thirty 
times the cubic content of all the land 
lying above the sea-level. In other words, 
if all the land of the globe were scraped 
off down to the level of the sea and 
thrown into the ocean, it would fill only 
one-thirtieth part of the enormous abyss 
which is occupied by the waters. 

According to Lyell, the mean height of 
the land above sea-level is 1,000 feet, 
whereas the mean depth of the ocean is 
12,000 feet. There are mountain peaks 
which rise as high above sea-level as the 
depressions of the ocean sink below it, 
but the average height of the land is 
slight ecmpared with the average depth 
of the sea. 





A Sound-proof Telephone 
Booth 


A GERMAN engineer has invented a 
means of shutting out sound from the 
telephone booth. He lines the walls of 
the booth with metallic plates, such as 
tin, aluminum, ete. This lining has 
proved so effectual that the inventor ad- 
vises architects to use it on the inside 
walls of houses. The system has given 
such good results that it has been adopted 
by the telephone administration of Berlin. 





Camphor 

ALMost the entire supply of camphor 
‘now comes from Formosa. The demand 
has increased to such an extert that the 
attention of the leading countries of the 
world has been directed to opening up a 
new source of supply. This is made 
necessary by the fact that in the manu- 
facture of modern explosives that are 
used in high-power guns camphor forms 
an important ingredient. 

Now that the Japanese government 
controls the world’s supply of the product, 
it is by no means certain that it may be 
obtained in the desired quantities at all 
times in the future. In order to provide 
against any such contingency as this, the 
growth of the camphor shrub is being en- 
couraged in Florida and Texas under the 
auspices of the Federal government. It 
is said that the shrubs have thrived won- 
derfully. well. 

The process in operation in Formosa 

for extracting the camphor is to chop the 
trees down and cut them into small 
pieces, from: which the camphor is then 
distilled. The men in charge of the 
camphor-trees in this country adopt a 
different method. 
They sow the seeds of the shrubs like 
wheat or oats, and the shrubs quickly 
sprout. When they have attained a 
height of about three feet they are cut 
down by a mowing-machine at a_ heicht 
of about a foot from the ground. The 
several portions are put through the dis- 
tilling process, and the camphor ex- 
tracted. 

From the tender stubble other shoots 
spring up, and the cutting process can be 
repeated once a year for several years. 
It is said that a better qualitv of camphor 
ean be obtained by this method than by 








the ancient process in use in Formosa. 
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“Tf You Want 
Real Health and a 
Good Figure 


Study with Miss Cocroft.” 

(This is from one of my pupils to a friend.) 

My pupils are among the most 

refined, intellectual women of America. 

They have regained health and good 

figures and learned how to keep well. 

Each has given me a few minutes a 

day in the-privacy of her own room to 

following scientific, hygienic principles 

of health, prescribed to suit each indi- 
vidual’s needs. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because 
results are quick, natural and perma- 
nent,-and because they are scientific 
and appeal to common sense. 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health so that every one 
with whom you come in contact is per- 
meated with your strong spirit, your 
wholesome personality—feels better in 
body and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure — in other 
words, be at your best. You wield a stronger 
influence for good, for education, for whole- 
some right living, if you are attractive and 
well, graceful and well poised—upright in 
body as well as in mind—and you are happier. 


I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I 
have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say 
I have corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and 
reduced more women during the past nine 
years than any ten physicians—the best phy- 
sicians are my friends — their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

I have 

Reduced about 25.000 women from 
10 to 85 Ibs. I have rounded out and 

Increased the Weight of as many 
more—all this by strengthening.nerves, heart, 
circulation, lungs and vital organs so as to 
regulate the assimilation of food. 














SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 41-C, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


Won't you join us?—we will make you 
and the world better. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, and giving other informa- 
tion of vital interest to women. Write for it and I 
will also tell you about my work. If you are per- 
fectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you 
may be able to help a dear friend—at least you will 
help me by your interest in this great movement of 
health and tigure through natural means. 


Sit down and write to me NOW. 
Don’t wait—you may forget it. 


I have had a won'erful 2.perience, and 
I should like to tell you about it. 








Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 



















Even in a long, 
thin highball, OLD 

OVERHOLT carries its un- 
mistakable rich, mellow flavor. 

It makes your favorite 
mixed or fancy drink a new 
creation. 


Distilled and Bottled 
in bond by 


A. OVERHOLT 
& CO. ° 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





. ABSOLUTELY FREE 
A 5 Vol. Set of 


MAUPASSANT 


Illustrated —4} x 7 
inches. Bound in 


Art Cloth. 
Each volume contains more than 300 pages. 


You are NOT to pay anything for the 
set NOW nor AFTER you receive it 


N unexpected transaction has enabled us to add a few thou- 
sand subscribers to our magaz ne. We believe that it is 





good business to let you have these sets of DE MAUPAS- 

SANT ABSOLUTELY FREE in order to get you started. 
The price of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is 15 cents a copy, which, 
if purchased by single copies, costs $1.80 a year. For boxing, 
wrapping and express charges on the five volumes of DE MAU- 
PASSANT, 150 comree st &s. illustrated, printed from new, 
large type, copyrighted 1910, size 4! 7, it costs an average of 80 
cents each, according to distance ; so send us $2.60 for the year's 
subscription to the magazine and for the absolute cost of shipping 


and delivery. 


NO FURTHER CHARGES OF ANY KIND 


You may send only 70 cents, as good faith, and the books will be 
shipped you, with the Special Privilege of kxamination, before you 
pay the hafance (the express companies charge 10 cents more for 
these collect shipments) ; or send the full amount at once and save 
10 cents. Send us $2.60 ir money, stamps, check or money-order. 
If the books are not satisfactory in every way, without quibble or 
question we will refund you either the 70 cents or $2.60 paid. 

Gay De Maupassart’s eventful caree in Parts gave 
him ideas, situations and local color for his unsurpassed stories. 
Strong in imagination, overflowing with natural enthusiasm and 
passion in his study of human life and phases of human conduct, 
things really happening—not as we imagine they might or as we 
would—. U o Ab 5 ts —is what 
M always gives us. His dramatic instinct, his situations, 





DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


and his climaxes are overwhelming. These absorbing stories should 
be in every library—tales of travel, m. stery, auventure, 
com. dy, patuos and tragedy, love and realism. You 
Must Write Al ONCE, C 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 425 E.24th St.,N.Y.City 
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Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 
A practical book with clear. directions how to 
make all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, 
aeroplanes, ice- boats, tree-huts, etc., and detail- 
ed descriptions of boating, fishing and camp life. 
Illustrated, $1.75. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


Hunyadi 
Janos 
Natural Laxative © 

Water 


Quickly Relieves: 














Biliousness, 

Sick Headache, 
Stomach Disorders, Nh =p 
and D 





CONSTIPATIO 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 










H GRAIN : 

| The carefully selected grain we use is the 
H foundation of Cascade richness. The 
| distilling, purification and aging give it 
"Hl itsextreme mellowness. Physicians recom- 
mend Cascade because of all these qualities 

244 Original bottling has old gold label. 
t}. H GEO, A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 


Nashville, Tenn. 109 
















































































































































































The Gentler View 


HOTEL ROOMS 
By Florida Pier 


Wen we hear of Anthony Trollope (it 
was Anthony Trollope?) having his state- 
room arranged as a study and writing a 
novel while at sea, a wave of horror comes 
over us at his lack of sensibility. One 
would as soon baptize an infant on the 
rear platform ot an express train. Not to 
feel the awful temporary chill of a hotel 
room, not to be affected by the railway- 
terminus atmosphere of certain places, is 
to be—there is no use in mincing words, 
it is to announce oneself undeniably 
coarse. To accomplish work while on the 
fly is tramp-like, and savors of domestic 
matters conducted, without so much as a 
tent flap for privacy, by the side of the 
public road. An author who could think 
in a hotel would be a person capable of 
eating his dinner in the dust of the high- 
way. It is an idea that one cannot like, 
and the marvel of any one being so un- 
affected by his surroundings, instead of 
standing for a high aloofness, remains so 
unnatural as to be wholly distressing. 

A room in a hotel, a cabin on a ship, a 
compartment on a train—they are all 
places where one is mentally perched on 
the edge of one’s chair, umbrella in hand, 
ticket where it can be felt in case that 
lost-ticket sensation comes over one, pre- 
pared at a moment’s notice to change cars. 
It may be that the hotel is to be your 
home for a fortnight, but this fact lessens 
the temporary feeling only enough to give 
you a sense of endless time on your hands; 
nothing can make a fortnight seem an 
excuse for settling back and doing one’s 
work. If one does put in a morning at a 
rickety table made to masquerade as a 
desk, one is always decently ashamed 
afterward. There was a something im- 
modest that made one no better than a 
squatter, able to feel instantly at home on 
any one’s land. It speaks badly for one’s 
antecedents. 

The artificial smoothness of hotel life 
may have a good deal to do with the 
difficulty of accomplishing work while 
living under such conditions. You are cut 
off from the prickly responsibilities of life 
by a system of bells and uncannily spry 
menials which makes everything so un- 
real as, for the time being, to paralyze you. 
The struggles with outside forces which 
used to keep you on your mettle and prove 
that life was really real and earnest are, 
in a hotel, out of the question, and the 
only comfort to be derived is that such a 
state of things cannot last long. Life is 
not as cruel as that. The neatness of a 
hotel room is alone sufficient to stultify 
any right-minded person. It might be any 
one’s room; the detail of your paying by 
the day for it is a thin protection against 
intrusion. You might be any one; you feel 
no more like yourself than like any other 
traveller; there is nothing about to give 
vou a hint of what you are. The un- 
broken neatness wipes you out like a wet 
sponge. One picture on the left wall, one 
on the right, these necessary pieces of 
furniture, with the terrifyingly geometric- 
al little rugs in front of each—it is in- 
human to expect one’s mind to work amid 
such surroundings. Any effort to render 
the room livably untidy, with the few 
things one brought along, is made useless 
by a maid who is either concealed under 
the bed or crouches outside the door with 
an eye at the keyhole, but in either case 
pounces on, and puts out of sight, the 
smallest and most harmless of objects the 
second it makes its appearance. One can 
find a near-by park and write and read 
there. Parks are all alike, and one has 
long felt at home in them, but a_ hotel 
room—it takes rigid self-control not to 
wear one’s hat and veil to bed, and the 
notice posted in the staterooms of certain 
river steamboats reading, ‘ Passengers 
will kindly remove their boots before get- 
ting into their berths,” no longer seems a 
comment on the boorishness of the passen- 
gers, but an indication that all normal 
folk prefer postponing undressing and 
thinking and other intimate things until 
they have some promise of permanency. 
Beine on the move is a concession to 
modernity, it is not a natural state, and 
as for Anthony Trollope—his methods are 
not to be countenanced or imitated. 


It is onlv after years of conviction that 
the following idea was wholly absurd that 
the conclusion has been reached that it 
contains a great deal of truth. The idea 
is that personality extends into the hair 
to a limited degree in women, to an al- 
most unlimited extent in men, and that. 
while every one regards hair as more or 
less inanimate, it is permitted leneths of 
expressiveness really deplorable. Women. 
aceustomed to possess a fair amount of 
hair and long skilled in a decorative ar- 
rangement of it. only deviate from the 
general rule in eases of great individual 
eccentricity. but it is on the hair they ex- 
pend their first revolutionary leanings. 
As for men, the simplicity of their ton- 
sorial manifestations is almost embarrass- 
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“Say, Doc, if you’ve got yer pinchers 
with ye, I wish ye’d jest yank this here 


tooth fer me. 


It’s achin’ terrible.” 





‘“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 
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THE GOOD NAME OF 


HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


IS WORLD WIDE, ITS REPUTATION UNSURPASSED 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘When Good Fellows Get 
Together ”’ 


Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN BRO. Hartford New York London 














it 


COOKS 


IMPERIAL 


EXTRA DRY 
CHAMPAGNE 


Served Everywhere 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Only 12 members Exceptional inter- 
in the Jan mbersWITH CLARK &:<"! features. 
Jan. 25, Eastward, $2100; Trans-Siberian, $1550 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Blidg., NEW YORK 











ABBOTTS BITTE 





Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
ill Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 
 W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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ing. When mustaches rear and praice, 
and forelocks fiaunt themselves. or aye 
flung back from oratorical brows, and rhe 
word “ mane” whirs in the back of «j.'s 
brain, one has the character of the creature 
as though one had been given a recipe foy 
his concocting. Who ever knew a jnan 
with a head of hair that was not childike 
with vanity? It is so evenly indicative 
that his conceit can be measured by ‘he 
inches of his efflorescence. A modest man 
cuts a curl ruthlessly and receives a gentle 
satisfaction from looking like a convict, 
He says he feels more eflicient so, and + jt 
an eighth of an inch too much makes »im 
slack. If sensations of energy and !,\7j- 
ness are confessed to in the hair, our 
theory is made substantial, and vanity 
making the hair its playground is a fact 
deliciously undeniable. To define \\ 7). 
loughby by, “ He has a leg,” is to re: jer 
him but dimly, compared with the ‘is. 
closing qualities of, “ He has a hea: of 
hair,” when said of another type of the 
identical breed. The rest follows, ou» js 
one and the same. Hair is flowering 
vanity, vanity is flowering hair. It was 
but necessary for the extent of Shagp:t’s 
aureole to be known, and instantly we 
had the inner nature of Shagpat as ii a 
mirror. A permitted bushiness may for 
years seem in contradiction to its wearer's 
temperament, but the time will come 
when it harmonizes and does it so per- 
fectly that the bushiness becomes a fiam- 
ing signal by which a blind man would 
have taken warning. 





Weather History in Trees 


Ir has been found that the rings of 
growth visible in the trunks of trees have 
a far more interesting story to tell than 
has usually been supposed. Everybody 
knows that they indicate the number of 
years that the tree has lived, but a 
scientist in Texas has made experiments 
and observations which seem to show that 
trees carry in their trunks a record of the 
weather conditions that have prevailed dur- 
ing the successive years of their growth. 

Several trees, each more than one 
hundred and thirty years old, were felled, 
and the order and relative width of the 
rings of growth in their trunks were found 
to agree exactly. 

This fact showed that all the trees had 
experienced the same stimulation in cer- 
tain years and the same retardation in 
other years. Assuming that the most 
rapid growth had occurred in wet years, 
and the least rapid in dry years, it was 
concluded that, of the one hundred and 
thirty-four years covered by the life of 
the trees, sixty had been very wet, six ex- 
tremely wet, eighteen wet, seventeen aver- 
age as to the supply of moisture, nineteen 
dry, eight very dry, and six extremely dry. 

But when the records of rainfall run- 
ning back as far as 1854 were consulted, 
it was found that they did not all agree 
with the record of the trees. Still, it could 
not be denied that the rings in the trunks 
told a true story of the weather influences 
that had affected the trees in successive 
years. 

The conclusion was therefore reached 
that the record of the rings contained 
more than a mere index of the annual 
rainfall; that it showed what the charac- 
ter of the seasons had been as to sun- 
shine, temperature, evaporation, regu- 
larity or irregularity of the supply of 
moisture, and the like: in short, that the 
trees contained, indelibly imprinted in 
their trunks, more than one hundred years 
of nature’s history. 





The Drum-horse 


IN certain armies of the world there 
are grades of honor among the horses, as 
well as among the men. The proudest 
and most dignified of all the horses of 
the army is the animal that fills the posi 
tion of drum-horse in the regimental 
band. In some armies cavalry bands are 
mounted, and the most honorable position 
in all the band is that of the bearer of 
the kettle-drums. The horse is selected 
for his distinguished appearance. Ile 15 
often piebald, although sometimes pure 
white; but, whatever his color, his appeal 
ance must be consistent with the con- 
spicuous position he has to fill. 

Something’ more than mere beauty of 
form is required of the drum-horse. He 
must be trained until he becomes a (ign! 
fied and graceful bearer of the trappings 
that pertain to his high calling. His 
education is severe and prolonged, bring 
ing him up to that point where his pride 
and intelligence make him equal t: the 
duties required of him. 

His nerves are severely tried }. the 
booming of the large drums he cures: 


but in time he becomes as indiffer: it to 
their noise as war-horses do to the s:nging 
bullets. In the parade, his rider lis his 
hands full in. the use of the sticks. He 
controls the horse by means of reins 
fastened to the stirrup-cup near the ‘oot. 
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bound in imperial blue cloth, royal octavo in size (10 inches high by 
6% inches wide), come to you at once and, each month, the six issues 
of the Harper Periodicals, than which there are none that better 
supply the needs of the home—-all for 25 cents a week for a year. 


THE REASON 


|F we can induce HARPER’S WEEKLY subscribers to 
take the MAGAZINE and BAZAR, it would mean 
tripling their circulations. That is the reason why we 
can afford to make this offer. 


q Here is the WEEKLY---the greatest illustrated weekly for 
over 50 years. No advertising except front and back pages 
—best photographic reproductions from all over the world 
—the best current event news of the world. 


@ Here is the MAGAZINE---unquestionably the highest-grade 
magazine for the last 60 years. All the best copyrighted 
stories that are published in book form and sell for $1.50 
(such as The Masquerader, Inner Shrine, Wild Olive, etc.) 
appear here first, and you get all those, besides everything 
else in the magazine. : 

@ Here is HARPER’S BAZAR---the best home domestic 
magazine for both men and women. It tells all you want 
to know about all matters pertaining to the home. 


THREE 
HARPER PERIODICALS 


@ Now, you gett HARPER’S MAGAZINE and HARPER’S 
BAZAR each month---both of them every month---and 
HARPER’S WEEKLY four times a month for a year. 





And you get “THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA-. 


PARTE,” in Four Volumes, right away---all for 25 cents 
a week. We deliver the books at once, prepaid. 


THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEONBONAPARTE 


HE word “‘ Napoleon”’ is a synonym for greatness of mind and grandeur of character. 
£ Other men have been measurably great, but in the personality of Napoleon were con- 
“entrated all of the qualities which produce greatness in every field of effort. When one 
: eks for the secret of his genius he is baffled, bewildered, yet it unquestionably lay in his 
if-mastery and efficiency. Napoleon was the most efficient man of his day, if not of all 
‘me, and his energy and capacity were prodigious. He was not only a great soldier, but 
great writer and also a great jurist, as is attested by his proclamations and by that mem- 
ible achievement, the Code Napoleon, which is still the law of France. In those snatches 
‘. leisure left him by his banded foes he visited all parts of his empire. and wherever he went 
me grand idea for moral, intellectual, or physical improvement suggested itself to his 
‘ind. The footprints of the Emperor still remain all over Paris and in the remotest 
rovinces of France, enduring memorials of his philanthropy, his comprehensive wisdom 
id his tireless energy. 
It is only an American who is so situated as to be able to write an impartial account of 
ie Napoleonic period, as an American is exposed to no influence which would tend to 
erve him from historical truthfulness. The eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has 
‘sitten this Napoleonic biography in his most brilliant style and has imbued the whole 
‘\ork with the genius of his profound historical studies. The story of Napoleon has never 
en told in a more authoritative and entertaining narrative. It reads like a romance. 
. As every American expects some day to visit Paris, so every American should possess 
the Story of Napoleon, by John S. C. Abbott. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


A SPECIAL OFFER The four volumes of the Life 


1% Inches Thick 


of Napoleon, handsomely 





Volumes--Actual Size, 10 Inches High, 
65 Inches Wide, and 
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HARPER & 

a BROTHERS 
ya Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Please send me, all 


charges prepaid, The Life of 


Napoleon Bonaparte, by John S. C. 

Abbott, four volumes, as described in 

- ons Ge es ee ot this circular, subject to ten days’ approval, 
of and also enter my name for a year’s subscrip- 

tion to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and Harper's Bazar, 





under the terms of your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to send $1.00 @ 
month until the price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 


GR ns eee eee dak ee ARGO ca alco Newe sss Mewes eRoee 
Fill Out This Coupon and Mail It To-day 


——— " North-American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekly j 









































| NAPOLEON FLOUR 











THE 
SEAL 
OF 
SUCCESS 


Every pound of NAPOLEON FLOUR is milled to help 


make successful bakers and cooks. 


Win the Seal of Success. 


Get the name and reputation of being a good baker by using 
NAPOLEON FLOUR---it is made to help you. 


Can Generally Be Had at All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself to the nearest Distributor mentioned below 


. C. SMITH & WALLACE per N. J. 
TAYLOR BROS., Camden, N. J. 
L. B. RISDON MILLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
CONSUMERS COAL & ICE CO.. Bayonne, N. J. 
BORTON COAL & TRADING CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 
GEO. W. My ag Pleasantville, N. J. 
LANG & CO., New York City. 
GENNERICH & BECKERT. New York City. 
DANIEL MAPES, JR., New York City. 
MARTIN EYMER. Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
C. M. & R. TOMPKINS, Elmira, N. Y. 
McTIGHE ,GROCERY CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
ALBANY CITY MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
GEORGE E. PALMER, Fulton, N. Y. 
PORTER BROS.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. New York City. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Scranton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Hazleton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Shenandoah, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE Co., Ashland, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Sunbury, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Reading. Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Pottsville. Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. Mach a Pa. 
ARTHUR HILL & CO., Amsterdam, N. 
SARATOGA MILLING & GRAIN CO.. we Springs, N. Y. 
HERKIMER MILLS, Herkimer, N. ¥. 
HILTON, GIBSON & MILLER, Newburgh. N. Y. 
HUDSON WHOLESALE ee CO., Hudson, N. Y. 
C. G. MEAKER, Auburn, N. Y. 


WM. B. A. JURGENS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HENRY S. LEVY: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. C. BOHACK CO.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BOOMHOWER GROCERY C0. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
R. H. McEWEN MILLING Co.. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
GRANGER & Co., Geneva. N. Y. 
GRANGER & Co., Hornell, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO. — N. Y¥. 
GRANGER & CO.. Erie, Pa. 
GRANGER & Co., Warren, Pa. 
SHENANGO VALLEY FLOUR & PRODUCE CO., Sharon, Pa. 
J. M. WYCKOFF, East Stroudsburg. Pa. 
LEWIS BROS. CO.. Chester, Pa. 
T. H. THOMPSON & SON, Chester, Pa. 
LEBANON GROCERY CO.. Lebanon, Pa. 
A. S. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa. 


PENN FLOUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Carlisle, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Lewistown, Pa. 
HOWER MILLING co., Danielsville, Pa. 
THE RYAN-CORRELL CO., Johnstown, Pa. 
McCUE WRIGHT CO., Bluefield, W. Va. 
THE PHILLIPS THOMPSON CO., Wilmington, oe 
THE HOGE & McDOWELL +e Washington, D. C. 
GREAT WESTERN a & FEED Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. P. CORNELL CO., Providence, R. I. 
L. A. WRIGHT & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR CHAPIN Co., Bangor, Maine. 
COBVRN BROS., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
JOHN MUELLER, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE ESTERMANN-VERKAMP-MURFHY CO., Cincinnati, oO. 


THE DURST MILLING CO., a. Ohjo. 
CLEGG paar Youn town, O hio. 
THE FRECHTLING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 
BEDFORD & JONES, Lima, Ohio. 
J. 8. WAGNER FLOUR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
LEDERER FLOUR & GRAIN CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
NEELY & FERRALL, Canton, Ohio. 
HORTON MILLING CO., Ashtabula. Ohio. 
KNOBLOCK & GINZ MILLING CO., South Bend, Ind, 
RAGON BROTHERS, Evansville. Ind. 
SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA FEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. ° 
CARPENTER-COOK CoO., wo omy nee 
P. E. HOLMSTROM CO., Joliet, 
SCUDDERS-GALE GROCER co. * Cairo, Il, 
BURR BROS., Rockford. Ill. 


. 8. DONALDSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
wixsom aoe a CO., Peoria, Ill. 
Cc. MUNDAY & CO.. Litchfield, Ill.” > 
D ‘REIK. ge Wis. 
WILBUR LUMBER CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. & 
NORTHERN ELEVATOR CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
A. PIERRE, Oconto, Wis. 
MORTON L. MARKS CO., Davenport. Ia. 
KELLOGG-BIRGE CO., Keokuk, Ia. 
BENEDICT & PEEK CO.. ay — oe ey Ta. 
C. SHENKBERG CO., Sioux City. 
SCUDDERS-GALE GROCER CO. ti. Louis, Mo. 
DUNCAN-BROWN, Kansas City. Mo. 
THOS. FARLEY CO., Missoula, Mont. 
BENSON. CARPENTER & CO., Helena. Mont. 
BUTTE POTATO & PRODUCE CO., Butte, Mont, 
B. L. GORDON & CO.. Spokane. Wash.: 




























































